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Illustration shows Beioit Removable Four- 
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Changing Wires in an Orderly Manner 


the Removable Fourdrinier. With no 

table rolls to remove, no breast roll to 
take off, no suction boxes to carry, no dis- 
mantling to do—is it any wonder that wire 
changes are now regarded only as just another 
cog in the mathinery of production? 


Instead of upsetting everyone and every- 
voting, as heretofore, the Removable Four- 


S IMPLICITY is the very backbone of 


drinier has brought order out of chaos. With 
the “Removable” you change your wires in 
an orderly, systematic manner. The entire 
Fourdrinier is rolled out on rails, by power. 
The new wire is put on quickly, conveniently 
and efficiently. Nothing to distnantle—noth- 
ing to remove—nothing to carry. 


The Removable Way Is the Modern Way 
BELOIT IRON WORKS, BELOIT, WIS., U. S. 4. ANS 
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That /NJANG/BLE 
SOMETHING / 


Y should preference be given E B G Liquid Chlorine? 


A fair question .. . this, we believe, is why— 


The product itself is unexcelled for quality. 

Equally important and contributory to your interest is that 
e - intangible something . . . the feeling that good faith and the 

practice of the old fashioned business virtues are demonstrated 


with every E B G transaction. 


Consumers know from experience that this spirit of E B G 
service is real and constructive. 


Aecquaint yourself with it. 


Chlorine Electro Bleaching Gas 3 Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS 
Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY. 
Main office 9 East 41 Street New York. 
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G DC POLICY 


Quality 
FIRST 


FOR THE COLORING 
OF BOND PAPERS 


If you are confronted with two-sided- 
ness we especially recommend 
FAST BOND YELLOW NTGG 
FAST BOND ORANGE NTGR 
FAST BOND SCARLET NTRR 
FAST BOND GREEN NTGG 
FAST BOND BLUE NTGB 
FAST BOND BLUE NTBB 


EXCELLENT FASTNESS TO LIGHT 


NEKAL B EXTRA 


An ideal wetting-out and softening 
agent for new and old press felts. 
An effective cleaning agent in 
place of sulphuric acid. Strictly 
neutral. 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
159 High Street 111 Arch Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 
305 W. Randolph St. 40 Fountain Street 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
220 West Ist Street 38 Natoma Street 
Also Sole Agents for 


GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
Albany, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J. 
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A good clay pit is the primary essential of fine paper clay. fo 


Our properties include several thousand acres which large . 
area affords ample opportunity to open ‘wide faces per- va 
mitting the selection of the finest clay for paper work. = 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. in 
50 E. 42nd Street - 
New York 
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International Co. to Recast Capital Structure 


Stockholders Asked to Exchange Their Preferred and Common Stock for Securities of New 
Holding Company to be Named International Paper & Power Co., a Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation—Entire Control of New England Power Association to be Substantially Ac- 
quired—Plan Provides More Flexible Method of Financing Future Developments 


Stockholders of the International Paper Company have recently 
received a letter enclosing a plan and agreement for the recasting 
of the International Paper capital structure through the forma- 
tion of a new holding company to be named “International Paper 
and Power Company.” Under the provisions of the plan and 
agreement the stockholders of International Paper Company are 
asked to deposit their preferred and common stock in exchange 
for shares of this new company on the following basis: (a) For 
each share of 7 per cent preferred stock of International Paper 
Company they are to receive one share of 7 per cent preferred 
stock of the new company; (b) For each share of 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock of International Paper Company they are receive 
one share of 6 per cent preferred stock of the new company; (c) 
For each share of common stock of International Paper Company 
they are to receive one share of Class A common stock, one share 
of Class B common stock and one share of Class C common stock 
of the new company, a total of three shares. 

The International Paper Company has acquired extensive pulp 
and paper mill properties, woodlands, water powers and hydro- 
electric developments in the United States, Canada and New- 
foundland. These interests have become so widespread and diver- 
sified that the company has outgrown its present capital structure. 
It has therefore been deemed advisable to form the new company 
which will be a holding company directing the activities of these 
various interests and which it is expected will acquire substan- 
tially the entire control of the New England Power Association. 


Advantages of New Organization 


In choosing the form and capital structure of the new company, 
the management has been guided by two main considerations: 
(1) it is believed desirable that the new company be in position 
to acquire full control of the New England Power Association, and 
(2) it is desired to provide a more flexible method of financing 
future developments and acquisitions of the company, particularly 
in the power and utility field. The New England Power Associa- 
tion is a Massachusetts voluntary association and its control can- 
not as a practical matter be held by an incorporated company or 
by any association formed under the laws of any other state. The 
new company, therefore, will be formed as a Massachusetts volun- 
tary association in order that it may own substantially the entire 
control of the New England Power Association and be free from 
restrictions imposed in the case of corporations. 

In order to put the company on a more satisfactory basis for 
future financing, the common stock will be split into three shares 


for one of the present shares. The dividend provisions on the 
three shares of the new company are such that in financing future 
acquisitions and developments the company will have available 
classes of stock designed to forego dividend return up to a limited 
amount but to retain their full share in the equity of the new com- 
pany and its future prospects. It is believed that these provisions 
will materially improve the company’s position and to that extent 
will be beneficial to its stockholders. 

In addition to these main considerations, it is believed that 
since the new company is to be primarily a holding company, the 
direction of its wide spread interests will be more flexible and 
will have distinct advantages over the present organization of 
International Paper Company. International Paper Company now 
serves not only as a holding company controlling Canadian pulp 
and paper and hydro-electric properties, Newfoundland pulp and 
paper properties, and United States power and paper properties, but 
also owns and operates directly a number of the paper and pulp 
mills and hydro-electric plants in the United States. 


New England Power Association 


It is universally recognized that there are few fields of endeavor 
in which there are the possibilities for development and the sta- 
bility of earnings that are inherent in the utility business, particu- 
larly that branch which involves the development of hydro-electric 
power and its wholesale and retail distribution. New England 
Power Association is the holding company for properties located 
in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont and Rhode Island, 
comprising the New England Power System. These properties 
constitute the largest power system in the New England States 
and distribute annually about 1,000,000,000 kilowatt hours of elec- 
tric energy to a group of highly industrialized centers which are 
connected by a comprehensive network of high tension lines. 
Power is generated in eleven hydro-electric and six steam plants 
advantageously located to permit effective and economical trans- 
mission throughout the territory served. Through interconnection 
with large hydro-electric and steam generating plants of other 
companies in Southern New England and New York State, the 
New England Power System is able to purchase large amounts of 
primary and surplus power that these plants have.available. Over 
250 communities having a population in excess of 2,500,000 are 
served by the system either directly or. through contracts with local 
distributing companies. 

In connection with its paper mills the International Paper Com- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Ontario Paper Manufacturers Continue Active 


Book Paper Plants Booked Well Ahead Into Summer Months—Machines on Bonds and Ledgers 
Running Close to Capacity—Coated Paper Mills Remain Fairly Busy—Demand For 
Tissues, Crepes, Toilets and Specialty Lines Keeping Up Well 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, July 2, 1928.—According to the testimony of a number 
of the paper wholesalers in Toronto a bigger volume of business 
is passing in the city than in the province generally. Toronto is 
the center of printing activity in Ontario and that industry is quite 
busy, with many of the plants making large requisitions for paper. 
There is a good demand for book, bonds and ledgers, and some of 
the jobbers report difficulty in getting shipment from the mills of 
some of the standard stock lines, particularly of bonds. The fine 
paper market all round is in a satisfactory condition, with prices 
firm and demand satisfactory. On the other hand, the coarse paper 
market, as far as wrapping and paper bags go, is somewhat quiet, 
although some firms have a nice record of business so far this 
spring. Generally speaking, however, the coarse paper market is 
showing less activity than the fine papers. It is pointed -out:in the 
fine paper trade that many of the printers stocked up during the 
recent price war and that this was expected to cause a cessation 
of buying for some time. This anticipated result, however, does 
not appear to have materialized to any great extent. There is a 
steady demand for all classes of fine papers and the summer 
months are expected to produce some really good business in that 
department. 

Business conditions generally throughout the province, and in 
Canada as a whole, are on a satisfactory and steadily improving 
basis and this has had its effect on the paper converting trade, 
which is quite busy. Envelope manufacturing firms are active and 
there is a good call for blank books and manufactured stationery 
lines. There has been no diminution in mill activity, book paper 
plants having orders ahead that will take them well into the sum- 
mer months. Machines on bonds and ledgers are also running 
quite close to capacity, while coated paper mills are fairly busy 
under a good call for catalogue stock. Having eliminated some of 
the more unprofitable lines the light weight paper manufacturers 
are having less turnover but they are making more money and 
the demand for tissues, crepes, toilets and specialty lines keeps up 
well. 

The paper box industry continues active and it is proving a good 
outlet for the board mills, which have been running close to 
capacity all Spring. In the waste rag and paper department, col- 
lectors report a well sustained demand, especially for paper stock, 
by the paper mills, with a strong market generally. As far as 
the pulp market goes the situation remains unchanged from week 
to week, with very little strength to the situation, and paper mills 
buying only as they require the stock, and pulp manufacturers mak- 
ing no surplus stocks. : 


Pipe Line Unites Two Mills 

The installation of a pipe line between the Thunder Bay pulp 
mill at Current River and the main paper mill at Bare Point, Port 
Arthur, Ont., a distance of 2%4 miles, is underway. The pipe 
line will be used for pumping the product from the Current River 
mill in slush form, direct from the grinders and converges at the 
far end, along with the fresh stock from the Bare Point mill 
grinders. The equipment will be in operation before the fall. 
The line is similar in construction and purpose to an installation 
at the Wisconsin Rapids plant, which carries sulphite through a 
pipe line, over four miles long. C. E. Jackson, general manager 
of the Thunder Bay Mills, states the stock will go through the 
pipe line at about a density of one per cent. The pipe is ten inches 
wide, and is connected at the Current River end by an eight inch 
Hayton centrifugal pump, manufactured by the Port Arthur Ship- 


building Company. The pipe was made by the Canada Iron Foun- 
dry at Fort William. The actual work of installation is being done 
by Alex McFarlaned and a crew of men. The general planning 
was by Gerald Jeffreys, engineer, and W. E. Beadle, master me- 
chanic of the Thunder Bay mill. The installation is one of the 
few in Canada, and certainly the longest. The expenditure will 
amount to considerable. 


Pulp Man Left Large Estate 


The estate of the late Harry Judson Crowe, of Toronto, who 
was widely known in pulp and paper circles in Canada and New- 
foundland, as well as being an outstanding capitalist and phi- 
lanthropist, amounted to $821,744, and his philanthropic endeavors 
are carried on in his will, which has just been entered for probate. 
There are extensive bequests to charitable, social and educational 
institutions. His widow receives an annuity of $10,000 and a 
legacy. His only son, James Fitz-Randolph, receives a legacy of 
$100,000 and a share in the residue. There are a large number of 
legacies to relatives. Two thirds of the residue is left in equal 
proportions to the Salvation Army and as an endowment to estab- 
lish scholarships in training schools for nurses. The estate in- 
cludes pulp and timber holdings, life insurance of $141,900 ana 
stocks and bonds amounting to $526,245. 


Combating The Spruce Budworm 


The Governments of Canada and Ontario and one of the targe 
pulp and paper companies operating in Ontario will be associatea 
this year in work that is being undertaken in the effort to find a 
weapon wherewith to resist the attacks of the spruce budworm 
upon forest trees. The work will be carried on with the aid of 
airplanes. These machines will be used to dust the trees in twelve 
ten-acre plots of trees near Westree, west of Sudbury, with cal- 
cium arsenate. The airplanes and their pilots will be supplied by 
the Canadian Air Force. Scientific investigators will be 
furnished by the entomological branch of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of agriculture, and assistance in the conduct of the experi- 
ments will be given by the Forestry Branch of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests and by the Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Mills Company. 

The insect pest which is the object of the forthcoming air at- 
tacks is called the spruce budworm. Its name conveys the errone- 
ous impression that it operates only on spruce trees. It is pointed 
out, however, that in reality the caterpillar preys primarily upon 
balsam, but it does spread to spruce, and it has destroyed in Canada 
a great deal of timber suitable for the manufacture of woodpulp 
and paper. Most of this timber was situated in the provinces of 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. The Royal Commission on 
Pulp Wood, which was appointed in the Summer of 1923, en- 
deavored in its report to give some estimates that would indicate 
the extent of timber losses occasioned by the worm. 

The Commission figured that in the period of ten years, when 
infestations were most severe, the average annual loss of pulpwood 
in New Brunswick, due to the insect, was at least one million 
cords. In Quebec, the Commission reported, the losses had been 
estimated at from 100 million to 150 million cords over the ten- 
year period. Taking the lower figure the budworm caused annual 
depletion at the rate of ten million cords, part of which was 
salvaged. In Ontario the losses in the ten years amounted to 
about five million cords, or about half a million cords a year. 

During the ten years ended in 1924, the Royal Commission con- 
cluded, the damage wrought by the budworm in the balsam-spruce 
stand in Eastern Canada amounted probably to 150 million cords. 
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Another-authority.has estimated that the loss since 1909 through. 
this cause*has reached 200 million cords of pulpwood. 


Pulp-Peeling Losses 


J. B. Kemp, dealer in pulpwood and timber lands at Pembroke, 
Ont., recently inserted a rather interesting announcement in the 
local papers, which was headed “Regarding Cutting Pulpwood” 
and the article which was dedicated to the pulpwood farmer ‘read 
as follows: “If you pay for peeling pulpwood by the pole you 
should inspect the work daily—otherwise 75 per cent of the work 
done will be faulty. The peeling and the trimming will be defect- 
ive.” In response to enquiry regarding the pronouncement Mr. Kemp 
says that it simply means that trimming should be done close to 
the body of the tree and all of the bark removed, otherwise when 
measured at the mills a reduction may be made for badly trimmed 
rough wood. If any bark is left on, the mills usually send a mill 
hand to complete the work, charging for his time against the wood. 
It is usual when a contractor has men peeling at so much a pole 
that they become careless in trimming the branches close and often 
leave bark on the underside. If the wood is not sawn up until the 
fall this bark freezes on and passes to the mills. The result is the 
owner is dissatisfied when he receives his measurements. It is to 
protect this that warning is given at this early date. Mr. Kemp, 
who explains that he refers to sap-peeled wood, adds: “Whatever 
I may have thought of rossing wood twenty years ago I do not 
favor it now principally on account of the loss of the wood and 
the too frequent moving of the rossing plant.” 


Paper Wholesalers Urge Tariff Change 


Leo E. Charles, of the Victoria Paper and Twine Company, 
Toronto, and N. V. Morrison, of the W. J. Bell Paper Company, 
together with over a thousand representatives of other wholesale 
houses in Canada, composed a delegation which waited on the 
Dominion Government at Ottawa a few days ago in protest 
against the new ruling which has just been made regarding the 
Special War Revenue Act, which reads as follows: “Licenses 
are not to be granted to wholesalers, unless during their preceding 
business year their sales of raw materials for incorporation into 
licensed manufacturers’ taxable products, amounted to at least 
seventy-five per cent of the total annual sales of the said whole- 
saler. Wholesalers who are now licensed, and whose business is 
such that they cannot qualify for license, will be required to take 
inventory of their goods on hand as at June 30, 1928, and price the 
said inventory at the cost price to them of Canadian goods, and 
at the duty paid value of imported goods, and compute the tax 
thereon at the existing rate. The amount so computed will be 
required to be paid by the wholesaler to the Collector of National 
Revenue at the Port where license was issued, in not more than 
six equal monthly instalments, the first of which is to be due and 
payable not later than July 31, 1928, and monthly thereafter.” 


Iroquois Mill to Run to Maximum 

L. R. Wilson, Managing Director of the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, who was in Iroquois Falls, Ont., a few days 
ago, set at rest a number of false rumors which have been 
circulating regarding operations at the Iroquois Falls mill. Owing 
to unsatisfactory conditions in the news print industry, and the 
necessary curtailment in production, word had been passed around 
that the Abitibi mill at the Falls was going to shut down for an 
indefinite period. Mr. Wilson stated that while the company had 
been forced to restrict production in some of the other mills to 
meet market conditions, the policy was to shut down the higher 
cost mills and operate to full extent the lower cost ones, and under 
this arrangement it was the intention to keep the Iroquois Falls mill 
up to its maximum capacity continuously. The Iroquois Falls 
mill is classed as a low cost plant. 


New Manager of Abitibi Paper Mills 


The announcement has been officially made by L. R. Wilson, 
managing director of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, that 
J. E. Patterson had been appointed manager of operations of all 
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the paper mills in the enlarged Abitibi company. Mr. Patterson 
is one of the oldest employees of the concern. .He went to Iro- 
quois Falls on March 26, 1913, on the office staff, and when the 
mill commenced operation he organized the efficiency department. 
Later his hard work and energy were recognized by his being ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the mill in January, 1922, and in 
August of 1926 his services were again recognized by promotion 
to manager of the mill. 
News and Jottings of the Trade 

The Ontario Paper Company was the successful bidder when 
the assets of the Franquelin Lumber and Pulpwood Company, of 
Saguenay County, Quebec, were offered for.sale by legal auction 
at Osgoode Hall, Toronto. The Ontario Paper Company made a 
bid of $1,000,000, the only bid received; but it was $100,000 under 
the reserve set by Official Referee Charles Garrow, K.C. Curtis 
& Martin, for the paper company, raised the bid to the reserve 
price and the property was sold to them for $1,100,000. 

Randolph Swail, formerly of Winnipeg, Man., has joined the 
sales staff of Paper Sales, Ltd., King street West, Toronto. 

C. W. Illiff, of the John Dickenson Paper Company, London, 
England, called on the Toronto paper trade during the past few 
days. 

William Aird, of the Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., Mont- 
real, has been appointed convenor of the special committee selected 
by the paper manufacturers, jobbers and printers to work out a 
scheme for the standardization of weights and sizes of papers 
manufactured in Canada. The committee will meet in Toronto 
on July 10 when it is expected that good progress will be made 
with the project. 

C. W. Paull, sales manager of the United Paper Mills, Ltd., 
Spadina avenue, Toronto, sailed from Montreal on June 22 on a 
trip to England where he will visit his old home. He was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Paull. 

A. Freeman Ogle, who for the, past five years has been a popu- 
lar member of the sales staff of Paper Sales, Ltd., Toronto, has 
severed his connection with that organization, and is now repre- 
senting Mead, Patton & Co., Ltd., agents for Fraser Co.’s wood 
pulp boards, with office at 3 Wellington street, Toronto. 

S. C. Knode, vice-president of the Albemarle Paper Manufac- 
turing Company, makers of blotting, at Richmond, Va. was a 
recent caller on the Toronto paper trade. 

The United Paper Mills, Ltd, Toronto, have stocked a new 
and distinctive liné of paper especially adapted for calendar, ad- 
vertising and cover purposes, known as Saracen Leatherette and 
manufactured by the Beveridge Paper Company, Indianapolis. 
The Toronto firm have the exclusive Ontario agency for the 
paper. 


Simplification of Shipping Tags 
LFROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 3,.1928—Manufacturers of shipping 
tags held a preliminary conference at the Department of Com- 
merce last week under the auspices of the Division of Simplified 
Practice, Bureau of Standards, and considered a report that had 
been compiled from a survey of variety among manufacturers. 

This conference concluded that further study of all phases of 
the situation, as revealed by the report, would be necessary before 
tentative recommendation could be presented for final action. A 
committee was appointed to make this study, which will include 
nomenclature to clearly define stock, including thicknesses, sizes 
of tags and color of stock. 

George Schuster, representing the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice, will assist this committee in making the study. 

The personnel of the committee is as follows: O. L. Moore, 
chairman, Secretary, Tag Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago; 
William R. Eastwood, The Reyburn Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia; E. B. Graupner, International Tag Company, Chi- 
cago; George M. Huey, Denney Tag Company, West Chester, 
Pa.; H. E. Reynolds, Dennison Manufacturing Company, Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 
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Paper Tradé Decidedly: Quiet In Philadelphia 


Falling Demand For Tonnage and Keen Compe:ition For Orders Results In General Weakness 
of Local Market—Semi-Annual Offerings of Mill Holdovers Anticipated At Lower Quo- 
tations—Manufacturers Hold Off Paper Stock Purchasing Until Mid-July 


~ {PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 2, 1928—Drifting along in the early 
summer doldroms the Quaker City trade has become a matter 
of day to day purchases of small quantities to tide over immedi- 
ate needs. There has been a tendency to let prices drift into lower 
levels with decided cuts on some grades that have been subjected 
to keen competitive bidding for sufficient tonnage to maintain 
summer-time schedule of operations at the mills. Local dealers 
who have been making a survey of present stocking find that 
some of the larger distributors are well stocked with various 
brands of a single grade, selling at the same price, and in order 
to move these slower selling brands will be obliged to mark them 
down for clearance purposes. This is particularly true of the 
fine paper lines where hand to mouth buying has been in order for 
many months. 

Fine paper lists compiled by the larger paper dealers show that 
some houses carry as high as six or eight brands of bonds, 
ledgers, and other printing papers, all selling at the same price 
and of identical quality. As one prominent paper dealer stated, 
present day hand to mouth markets will not permit of profitable 
handling of so-many brands and-dealers must restrict their stocks 
to fewer makes.to avoid losses.incurred by carrying “dead stocks.” 
It is these “dead stocks” that must be moved at reduced prices 
in the .semi-anaual clearances-this month. 

As the local trade is preparing for mid-year clearances, the 
mills are also-looking—forward.to semi-annual offerings of hold 


overs that will be featured at lower quotations in order to clear . 


out space for the newer Fall productions. Like the distributors, 
manufacturers are not prepared for an active July month. They 
have almost entirely disappeared from the buying side of the 
stock market and report to the wholesale stock dealers that they 
are holding off until mid July to place their orders pending some 
definite indication of the future of business. 


Wholesale Paper Merchants Outing 


On the spacious green of the Roxborough Country Club, just 
outside Philadelphia, the wholesale paper distributors joined in 
fellowship of sports and sociability of dining table last Wednes- 
day. There were 25 representatives of the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Merchants Association at this outing. While the morning 
and afternoon were devoted to sporting contests and a matching 
of skill on the broad acres of the links abounding the club house, 
there was a short business session that followed the opening of 
the day’s program, interrupted by luncheon served at noon. 

This second annual gathering was made most enjoyable by the 
generous contributions of pastimes in the program arranged under 
direction of George K. Hooper, of the Hooper Paper and Twine 
Company, secretary of the organization. Following the luncheon, 
a putting contest was staged, the honors in this event being 
awarded to Frederick I. Brower, of the Philadelphia office of the 
Worténdyke Company, Richmond, Va., who won in a triple tie 
with Byron Clark, district manager for the American Manufac- 
turing Company, producers of ropes and twines, and E. L. Rich- 
ards, of the Buffalo Envelope Company. James Andrews, of the 
Schuylkill Paper Company, captured first honors in the quoit 
tournament in well matched skill with George K. Hooper, the 
latter being awarded a five gallon thermos flask. The skill of 
Mr. Andrews was acquired from long contact with quoit pitching 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., as a: member of the leading quoit club in 
the’ ‘southern city. in the 18 hole medal play golf contest of the 
afternoon, the low gross score was recorded by E. L. Richards, 


with a total of 81, the runner up being Mr. Brower, with a score 
of 85. The low net score award was captured by J. G. Birle, 
of the American Forest Products Company, whose net was 64. 
F. A. Selle, of the same firm, combating the bunkers and hazards 
gamely, finished up with 180 strokes. P. S. McCalla was strong 
on the iron shots but his putts were ineffective. 

In the absence of President Howard Satterthwaite, of the 
firm of Satterthwaite-Cobaugh, the vice president, Joseph Wall- 
man, of the Edwin T. Fitler Company, presided, and extended a 
greeting to the members and a welcome to the recently enrolled 
associates of the organization. A few words of cheerful portent 
were spoken to the assembled wholesale paper men by Mr. Hooper, 
as chairman of arrangements, during the luncheon hour. 


W. Allen Lindsay Joins Tarentum Paper Co. 


Announcement was made to the Quaker City distributors and 
former associates of W. Allen Lindsay, during the week, of his 
appointment to the duties of general manager of the Tarentum 
Paper Company Mills, at Tarentum, Pa., near Pittsburgh. The 
Tarentum mills produce a line of wrapping papers, krafts and rope 


papers. The newly appointed general manager is well known in 


the Philadelphia industry, having been linked with it in the 
manufacturing branch and distributive division as former associate 
of the Lindsay Paper Company and member of the firm operating 
the century old Keystone Paper Mills destroyed by fire a few 
years ago. He is a brother of David Lindsay, Jr., and Horace 
Lindsay, and son of David Lindsay, Sr., all connected with the 
Lindsay Paper Company and previous to the fire proprietors of 
the Keystone Mills. His long affiliation with the paper industry in 
all its branches gives him broad knowledge upon which to build 
for the expansion of the Tarentum mills products. 


Cooper H. Prickitt Promoted 


Cooper H. Prickitt, who has been associated with the William 
Mann Company for two score years or more, has been elected to 
the vice presidency of the firm, the election having taken place 
last week at the annual stockholders meeting. He will also serve 
as its treasurer. The newly elected executive joined the company 
in 1884. Other officers elected were: President, William Mann 
Prizer; secretary, Joseph S. Wilds, and assistant treasurers, M. 
Halsey Holmes and George G. Peterson. The following were 
elected to serve on the directorate: Agnew T. Dice, William Mann 
Prizer, Cooper H. Prickitt, J. Gowen Roper and John M. Mar- 
rissey. The Mann Company, nationally recognized as bank supply 
and manufacturing stationers, featuring contract orders of paper 
converted products for large corporations, recently disposed of 
its Lambertville, N. J., paper mills, formerly devoted to the 
manufacture of its own line of carbon, duplicating, and other 
grades of papers, among them the famous Shen King brand long 
used by the leading railroads and other transportation companies 
of the nation. 


Paper Trade. Golf. Tournament 


Philadelphia paper trade associates were well to the fore in the 
ranks of winners in the 12th Annual Golf Dinner Match staged in 
conjunction with the publishers, printers, and supply men on the 
links of the Merion Golf Club last Tuesday. There were 36 mem- 
bers of the trade affiliated with the golfing fraternity of the in- 
dustry contesting for the various prizes, including the Philadel- 
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year by the Ww ray low net score andheld’ permanently 
where the cup is won three times successively. Those in the 
trade who were awarded the prizes were A. Richard Hartung, 
winning third in the Kicker Handicap play, and Harry Donahue, 
of the Molten Company, who was awarded first prize in the low 
net score after a tie score between himself and Winston Kindt, 
of the John C. Winston Company. Mr. Donahue came out vic- 
torious over the printer competitor when he was matched for the 
first prize play after the tie score had been announced. The first 
prize in the Kickers Handicap went to Albert Klopp, while the 
second trophy went to Aleck McKay. Winston Kindt was second 
winner in the low net score, while Fred Hastings, Philadelphia 
manager of the American Writing Paper Company, was recog- 
nized as the victor in the third low net score award. In the 
morning the golf matches were given over to team playing, the 
loser taking the duties of host to the members at the noontime 
luncheon. The cup play and low net score matches were staged 
for the afternoon. Those who served on the committee were 
Chairman A. B. Sherrill, Riegel & Co., Hal T. Sorensen, Irwin 
Megargee, Curtis & Bro., William Jennens and Charles L: Zink. 


High Pressure Boilers in the Paper Industry 


One of the principal topics of discussion at the annual sales 
meeting of the Edge Moor Iron Company, held recently at its 
plant near Wilmington, Del., centered around the increasing high 
pressures being adopted by various industries. In this connection, 
the Edge Moor Iron Company is now building two 650 Ibs. 
pressure boilers of 1,174 boiler hp. each, for the Waldorf Paper 
Products Company, St. Paul, Minn. This is possibly the highest 
pressure ever used in the paper industry. The first boiler will be 
shipped in August and will be in operation before the end of 
the year. 

Other companies in the paper industry to adopt higher pressure 
boilers are West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, which oper- 
ates Edge Moor boilers of 425 pounds pressure. Two boilers of 
825 boiler hp. each were installed in 1927 and have been in oper- 
ation just about a year. Two additional boilers of the same pres- 
sure and horsepower have been ordered from Edge Moor Iron 
Company and will be shipped in July of this year. 

The Warren Manufacturing Company is another concern in the 
paper industry to install high pressure boilers. At its Milford, 
N. J., plant this company has installed one 512 hp. Edge Moor 
boiler built for a working pressure of 385 pounds. 

Among other nationally known organizations to install high 
pressure boilers is the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company at Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., who have installed two Edge Moor boilers of 
385 pounds pressure, 665 hp. each. The C. H. Wheeler Manu- 
facturing Company, of Philadelphia, sellers of condensing equip- 
ment, also operate a high pressure Edge Moor boiler of 265 
boiler hp., operating at 425 pounds pressure. 

With the exception of the 650 pounds pressure boilers for the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, all of the above high 
pressure boilers are of the Cross Drum Box Header type. 


Parsons Paper Co. Gives Checks 
(PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, Mass., July 3, 1928.—In observance of the 75th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Parsons Paper Company more 
than 200 employees were presented Saturday with checks from 
the company, ranging from $25 to $75, according to length of 
service. A letter of appreciation of the cooperation given by the 
employees accompanied the checks. Employees who have been 
in the service of the company from one to five years received 
checks for $25, those whose services extended from five to 10 years 
got checks of $50, and all those who have worked 10 years or more 
received $75. The gifts came as a huge surprise, the action of 
the directors in voting the donations recently, being kept secret. 


If Agsociation Cup, which is held for the 
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» Canadiany Papes Exports Increase 

i Ganddizh exports’ of pulp and paper in May, according to the 
report of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, were valued 
at $16,927,421, an increase of $4,526,952 over the total for the 
previous month and of $2,773,298 over the figures for May, 1927. 

Wood pulp exports in May were valued at $3,808,825 and ex- 
ports of paper at $13,118,596 as compared with $3,013,864 and 
$9,386,605, respectively, in April. 

Quantities and values of the various grades of pulp and paper 
exported in May were as follows: 


PULP: 
Mechanical 
Sulphite Bleached 
Sulphite Unbleached 
Sulphate 
Screenings 3,284 1,221 


74,137 3,808,825 69,050 
PAPER: 


News Print 12,543,471 149,925 
Wrapping 154,839 735 
Book (cwts.) .... ‘ y 12,824 
Writing (cwts.) 9 1,909 
All Oth 363,535 


13,118,596 10,409,900 

For the first five months of the year the total value of Cana- 
dian exports of wood pulp and paper amounted to $78,602,014, as 
compared with $68,955,132 in the corresponding months of 1927, 
an increase for the current year of $9,646,882. 

Wood pulp exports for the five months were valued at $18,- 
400,070 and exports of paper at $60,201,944 as compared with 
$17,712,650 and $51,242,482, respectively, in the corresponding five 
months of 1927. 

Quantities and values under the various classifications were as 
follows: 


3,744,223 
9,858,854 
3,826 


5 months, 1928 5 months, 1927 


Sulphite Bleached 
Sulphite Unbleached 
Sulphate 

Screenings 


236,653 
18,400,070 


342,812 311,951 17,712,650 

* Two months only. 

PAPER: 
at Print alg 

rapping .... wea i 

Book (cwts.) . -. 25,843 
Writing (cwts.) . ae 16,637 
All Other 1,623,994 


60,201,944 $1,242,482 

Pulp wood exports for the five months amounted to 608,467 

cords valued at $5,481,588 as compared with 678,693 cords valued 
at $6,341,457 in the corresponding months of 1927. 


$7,574,213 741,404 48,591,529 
775,7 


Wage Agreements Hang Fire 
[rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Avpany, N. Y., July 3, 1928—It was learned here last week 
that two important papermaking concerns have failed to sign new 
wage and working agreements to date with the papermaking 
unions. One of these concerns is the Minnesota & Ontario Paper 
Company, of International Falls, Minn., and the Kenora Paper 
Mills, of Kenora, Ont. President William R. Smith, of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Papermakers, returning from a West- 
ern trip, admitted that new agreements were still hanging fire 
with these firms. 

President Smith recently spent several days among the Maine 
mills addressing the annual meeting of the Maine Federation of 
Labor at Augusta and also meetings of papermaking unions in 
Millinocket, East Millinocket, and Howland. The Brotherhood 
president is also scheduled to attend the state convention of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council which will convene July 23 in 
Glens Falls. Matthew J. Burns, former secretary of the Brother- 
hood, who was an unsuccessful candidate for the presidency at the 
last election, is now doing organization work in the Holyoke, 
Mass., district and according to reports coming to headquarters 
in this city he is meeting with considerable success. 
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ChippewaFallsHydro-Electric PlantCompleted 


Four Units Now Supplying 22,000 h.p. to Northern States Power Co.—Two More Generators 
Will Be Placed in Operation Shortly—Wisconsin Industrial Commission Investigating 
Problems and Effects of “Rest Law” in Paper Industry 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., July 2, 1928—Completion of the Chippewa 
Falls plant of the Northern States Power Company was ac- 
complished last week, and four of the units are now supplying 
20,000 h.p. to the utility. The other two generators will be placed 
in operation within a short time, giving the power company a 
total of 30,000 h. p. Most of this power will go to cities north- 
west of Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 

The new power house at this site is 57 by 318 feet in size, and 
the dam, located on the Chippewa river, is 1,030 feet long. This 
plant is part of a power combination of the Northern States Com- 
pany which produces a total of 100,000 h.p. One unit built recently 
at Wissota, near the city, furnishes 40,000 h.p., and another at 

~Jim Falls, ten: miles distant, provides 20,000 h:p. These are tied 
in with other hydro-electric plants inter-allied with this company. 


Rest Law Investigation 


An investigation of the problems and effects of the “rest law” 
in the paper industry is being made at the present time. The 
first checkup was made at a meeting several days ago at Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis. An advisory board has been organized by the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission, consisting of representatives of 
the employers and the employees. Walter Mead of the Consoli- 
dated Water Power and Paper Company, of Wisconsin Rapids, 
was elected chairman; and S. F. Shattuck, of the Kimberly-Clark 
Company, Neenah, Wis., was chosen secretary. 

This “one day of rest in‘seven” law was passed by the Wiscon- 
sin legislature in 1925 but was not enforced until last year, with 
some modifications from the original plan. The law has worked 
smoothly in some of the mills, but a survey is to be made to find 
whether any remedies are needed. 

Other members of the advisory board in addition to the above 
are: D. C. Everest, of the Marathon Paper Mills Company; 
W. J. Peacock, of the Northern Paper Mills; Franz Rosebush, of 
the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company; J. H. Miller, of the 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company, and W. F. Ashe, of the Thilmany 
Pulp and Paper Company. Labor representatives are Raymond, 
W. J. Bell, Dan Hobbs, and Charles McLean, all of the Con- 
solidated company, and Rasmus Anderson, president of the Pulp 
Workers Union. Fred M. Wilcox and O. A. Fried represented 
the industrial commission. 


Aldo Leopold Resigns 


Announcement is made of the resignation of Aldo Leopold, 
associate director of the United States Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis. He leaves his work July 1 to become.a consult- 
ing forester, privately engaged, specializing in game management. 
His first undertaking will be an assignment from the Sporting 
Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers Institute to make a survey 
of American game resources. Mr. Leopold has been prominent in 
forestry work ever since his graduation nineteen years ago from 
the Yale Forestry school. He has been at the laboratory since 
1924, and achieved a successful program of correlation of forest 
products research with forest management. 


New Forestry Plans 


Two paper mills are listed among the sixty-six corporations and 
individuals applying to the Wisconsin Conservation Commission to 
convert cutover lands into timber growing areas under the new 
state forestry law. The total acreage under the applications is 
172,975 acres, a big step towards insuring a future timber supply 


under the plan of tax freedom until the timber is cut. The 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company aims to plant 1,000 acres in 
Wood county, and 29,000 acres in Ashland county. The Toma- 
hawk Kraft Paper Company is setting aside 1,360 acres in Lincoln 
county. Most of the other timber growing areas are those of 
lumber companies, several of whom have interests in paper mills. 


John Strange Estate Settlement 


Final settlement has been made to heirs of the estate of John 
Strange, deceased founder of the John Strange Paper Company, 
of Menasha, Wis. The capital stocks and other personal property 
amounted to $218,663, and the real estate owned by the manufac- 
turer is additional. Mr. Strange left $25,000 for diverse charities. 
Principal heirs are the widow, Mrs. Mary M. Strange, the sons, 
Hugh M.. and John Paul Strange, and the daughters, Mrs. 
Katherine Athearn and Mrs. Ethel McLaughlin. 


Pouring Concrete on Fox River Dam 


Concrete is being poured for the first section of the new dam 
supplying water power to the paper mills on the Fox River at 
DePere, Wis. One section of the old dam has been removed, and 
about half of it will be out by next week. It is expected that 
the work will be completed by the end of this year. 


Fox River Paper Co. Builds Boiler Room 


Construction of a new boiler room at a cost of $30,000 has been 
started by the Fox River Paper Company, of Appleton, Wis. The 
foundations are in and work soon will be started on the super- 
structure. A high brick smoke stack also is being built, and is 
now up fifty feet. 


News of the Industry 


George Brabender, of Peshtigo, Wis., has accepted an appoint- 
ment as research engineer for the Northwest Paper Company, of 
Cloquet, Minn. He recently completed a fellowship in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin where he conducted research work in the 
pulp and paper industry. 

Announcement is made of the marriage of Frank A. Janson, of 
Oconto Falls, Wis., and Miss Mabel Giese, of Gardner, Wis. Mr. 
Jason will locate at Wellsburg, W. Va., where he will serve as con- 
struction engineer for the Continental Paper and Bag Corpora- 
tion. He held a similar position with the company at Oconto Falls, 
and previous to that time was in the engineering department of 
the Marinette and Menominee Paper Company, at Marinette, Wis. 


Paper mill folk are receiving quite a “kick” out of the discovery 
of 85 cases of Scotch Canadian whisky concealed in a carload of 
pulpwood consigned to Green Bay, Wis. The liquor was seized 
by customs officials. It is believed the shipment was concealed in 
the car after it had left the Soo Pulp and Paper Company, and 
was found at Sault Ste. Marie. 

Work has been started by the Wisconsin Power and Light 
Company on a new power house and dam at Necedah, Wis., on the 
Yellow River. M. L. Webber of Madison, Wis., has been awarded 
the contract. This plant will supply power to an area in south- 
western Wisconsin. 

Frequent rains have hindered construction work on the new 
finishing room at the main mill of the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company, at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. Excavation has 
finally been completed, however, and concrete will be poured for 
the foundations. It is expected that the work will move much 
more rapidly from. now on. 
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BIRD MACHINE COMPANY, South Walpole, Mass. 
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Demand for Paper<Seasenally Dullsam:Boston 


Mid-Year Inventories and Summer Vacations Responsible for Most of the Prevailing Slackness 
—While Conditions in Paper Board Market Are Quiet at Present, General Improvement 
Is Anticipated'in Near Future—Prices Remain Steady 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., July 2, 1928.—The usual dullness of this period 
of the year prevails in the wholesale paper market. A number of 
concerns are taking their mid-year inventories, and in some in- 
stances vacations account for the slackness. Some of the textile 
mills which use heavy fiber paper are giving their employees 
vacations beginning June 28 and lasting ten days instead of the 
customary time-about Labor Day. Prices, however, have continued 
on the same plane and no change is expected immediately.» If 
there is any, it will probably take place this month. % 4 

Somewhat varying reports are heard from the box board trade. 
Although the market is generally quiet now, there is a rather gen- 
eral feeling that there will be an improvement through the last 
half of the year. The Boston office of the United Paper Board 
Company, 683 Atlantic avenue, reports a good business. 

Old papers aré rather quiet, although quetations are unaltered 
on most grades. No. 1 books, heavy, are somewhat easier, and 
selling at 1.75 compared with a previous figure at 2.00. When 
the Swedish pulp makers went on strike with a consequent lessen- 
ing of the product of the mills in Sweden, paper manufacturers 
here were obliged to turn to domestic book and magazine material, 
but now that the labor troubles have been settled, with the foreign 
pulp available, the demand for the domestic stock has diminished, 
with a consequent return to the former basis. 

In bagging, foreign manila rope shows a slight decline, and is 
now quotable at 3.00 to 3.25, compared with a former range of 3.00 
to 3.50. New and old domestic rags are in about the same posi- 
tion. Foreign roofing rags are in fair demand, with prices show- 
ing an upward tendency. Dark cottons continue strong at 1.60 to 
1.65. Shirt cuttings are somewhat easier. 


News of the Trade 


Frank Floyd, secretary of the National Paper Trade Association, 
is expected as guest at a luncheon meeting of the Fine Paper 
Division of the New England Paper Merchants Association to be 
held at the Boston Chamber of Commerce July 11. Mr. Floyd 
will address the meeting on the work of the National Association. 

At the recent mill and merchants meeting of the Strathmore 
Paper Company at Woronoco, Mass., copies of a manual were 
distributed containing sales helps and ideas for selling high grade 
papers, which, moved even in small units, pay the merchants profit. 
A portfolio, “The Pioneer Help for Salesmen,” bound, showing 
all the Strathmore lines was put in the hands of the salesmen. 
One of its features is that each sample gives the color, finish, 
size, and weights at which it can be procured and the length of the 
mill rolls. Swatches of paper are attached to leaves in the back 
of the book. Carter, Rice & Cos Corporation, 246 Devonshire 
street, are among the distributors of. the Strathmore lines. 

The United Paper Board Company is making arrangements to 
resume. operations at the Benton Falls (Me.) Mill, about the 
middle of this month, and manufacture light and heavy weights of 
chip and news board. This mill has been shut down for repairs 
for some time. 

The Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce, in advertising the general 
attractions of the Cape, has issued 50,000 folders, on which is 
reproduced the unique map of Cape Cot, shown on the,1928 
calendar of Arthur E. Ham & Sons, previeusly described ‘in these 
columns, and credit given for the use of the map. 

F. V. Carmer, vice-president of Poinier & Carmer Company, 
box board dealers, 683 Atlantic Avenue, has gone to Ayer’s Cliff, 
near Sherbrooke, Canada, for a vacation. 


J. C. De Coster, of the American Writing Paper Company, called 
on the trade last week. 

The Korola Company, Hingham, Mass., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $99,990 to manufacture paper cups and other 
containers. The incorporators are William L. Hall, Augustus S. 
Nye, both of Brookline, Mass, and Theodore M. Prudden, of 
Hingham. 


Recent Decisions on Paper Imports 
The United States Court of Customs Appeals has refused to 
grant a remission of additional’ duties imposed in lieu of penalty 
foram @gvaluation on a shipment of German wrapping paper. The 
pa: . i$ sold at $4.25 per 100 pounds, but the invoice stated the 
home market value of the paper to be 46.05 gold marks per 100 


kilos, ($4.98 per 100 pounds) and the paper was held dutiable at’ 


the latter rate, being higher than the actual sale price. The im- 
porter asked remission of additional duties, claiming there was no 
intent to defraud the revenue of the United States. The Court 
of Appeals sustains the decision of the lower court that the im- 
porter did not discharge the burden resting upon it of establish- 
ing good faith and honesty of purpose. The lower court pointed 
out that there was no explanation of the fact that the invoice price 
was 30 percent below the home market value as stated on the 
invoice itself. The higher court approves the comment of the 
lower court that the failure to note the lower home market price 
was “rather remarkable.” This was one of the many cases in 
which the Import Committee of the American Paper Industry gave 
valuable assistance to the Government. 

The Treasury Department has revoked a ruling by which draw- 
back will be allowed to an important New York magazine publish- 
ing company on plain white and plain manila envelopes imported 


to be addressed in this country. The original ruling allowed this’ 


company to import envelopes, address them in this country, and 
then secure a drawback of the duty paid upon re-exportation of 
the addressed envelopes. The Department now holds that such 
addressing is not a process of manufacture which would permit 
the granting of the drawback under the Tariff laws. The publish- 
ing company will therefore either have to pay duty on these enve- 
lopes, or make its envelope purchases of domestic mills. 


Shipping Pulp and Paper Over Champlain Canal 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

Fort Epwarp, N. Y., July 3, 1928—The barge canal terminals 
in this village present a busy aspect since the opening of navi- 
gation on the-Champlain Canal and it is said that the shipments 
already handled give indications of a record season. The in- 
creased activity at the terminals is due almost entirely to the 
increase in pulp and paper shipments. The International Paper 
Company,,the Union Bag and Paper Corp., and Finch, Pruyn & 
Co., are among the heaviest shippers. 

At the upper terminal most of the shipments of the International 
Paper, Company are handled, this terminal being closest to the 
I. P. local plant. The I. P. Company has a fleet of barges making 
regular trips between Fort Edward and New York bringing in 
pulp and other raw products and taking out the finished paper. 

At the lower Brgadway terminal early this week, Finch, Pruyn 
& Co. were loading a large barge of news print while at the 
same time a shipment of wood piflp for the Union Bag and Paper 
Corporation was being unloaded and -trucked to Hudson Falls. 
Finch, Pruyn & Co. also utilizes motor, trugks: in) bringing the 
news print from the Glens Falls milho the Fort Edward terminal. 
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Quality Board Produced 
at High Speed 


HERE is as much manufacturing difference between high 

and low test board as there is between book and news. 
A fourdrinier running at high speed on quality book paper is 
slow when compared to a modern news machine. Speeds and 
productions of board machines cannot be justly compared un- 
less the quality of both finished products is the same. 
The illustration shows the Finishing End of one of ‘the latest 
Downingtown Board Machines. This Cylinder Machine em- 
bodies our latest developments for assurance of consistent 
high speed and high production even on high test board. 
Downingtown Machines (Cylinder and Fourdrinier) are built 
for ease of operation, low power requirements, freedom from 
breakdowns and long service life. Get our bid. 


DOWNINGIOWN 


Manu fact C 
M n | town. P a UPS 
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Curtailing News Print Production in Canada 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co. Closes Down Another Machine At Sault Ste. Marie Plant—Port 
Arthur Mill Closed and Output at Sturgeon Falls and Espanola Reduced to Minimum 
—Spruce Falls Pulp & Power Co. Begins Operations at Kapuskasing 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTrREAL, Que., July 2, 1928—While.a good deal of negotiation 
is said to be going on with a view to stabilizing news print prices, 
no actual developments are reported. Interest for the moment is 
centered in a discussion regarding the recent visits to Europe 
of A. R. Graustein, president of the International Paper Com- 
pany, George Chahoon, president of the Laurentide Company, and 
other news print executives. It was thought that they were trying 
to arrange price-fixing for news print on an international scale 
but this is denied. It is admitted, however, that there was a 
proposal to eliminate the economic waste of shipping news print 
back and forth across the Atlantic, but nothing came of this,. the 
only result being the formation of an international statistical 
service. 

The policy of curtailing production has found further expres- 
sion this week in the announcement that the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company is closing down another machine in its Sault 
mill, leaving two out of the four in operation. Already the Com- 
pany has closed the Port Arthur mill and placed the output at 
Sturgeon Falls and Espanola at a minimum amount. Apparently 
also the company is holding up the development of the Murray 
Bay Paper Company. The cost of installing machinery there 
for a mill which is to have a capacity of 125 tons of news print 
per day has been considerably lessened by an agreement entered 
into with the Ste. Anne Paper Company, another Abitibi sub- 
sidiary, to provide sulphite pulp for Murray Bay. 


Manager For All Abitibi Mills 


J. E. Patterson has been appointed manager of operations of 
all the paper mills in the enlarged Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany. Mr. Patterson is one of the oldest employees of the com- 
pany. He went to the mill at Iroquois Falls on March 26, 1913, 
on the office staff, and when the mill commenced operation, or- 
ganized the efficiency department. 

Later his hard work, energy and ability were recognized by his 
being appointed general superintendent of the mill in January, 
1922, and in August of 1926, his services were again recognized 
by promotion to manager of the mill. Now he has mounted an- 
other rung of the ladder by the present appointment. 

“This steady promotion was not luck,” says the Broke Hustler, 
the local paper published by the Abitibi Company, “but was earned 
by the hardest kind of work. Many and many a night, during the 
years when he held a junior position, he spent in the mill when 
he would much rather have been enjoying himself as a good many 
others were.” 

Production Starts At Spruce Falls 

Initial production has been started by the Spruce Falls Pulp and 
Paper Company at Kapuskasing, Ont., the first shipment of news 
print having been made during the past week. This mill has been 
built by the New York Times and the Kimberly-Clark Company, 
the total investment in the enterprise being around $37,000,000. 
The capacity of the mill will be 170,000 tons per annum, and it is 
expected that this capacity will be reached during the present year. 
Most of the news print will be used in the production of the 
New York Times. 


Big Extensions by Shawinigan Co. 

At a meeting in Montreal during the week, shareholders of the 
Shawinigan Water and Power Company gave their sanction to a 
further large increase in the capital stock of the company to 
2,600,000 shares of no par value. Julian C. Smith, the president, 


announced that preliminary.survey work had already begun on 
the three power. sites on the St. Maurice River recently acquired 
from the Provincial Government. It is believed that these will 
give 600,000 hp. within the 76 miles of the river covered by the 
concession, so that the company will have power resources on the 
river aggregating 1,300,000 hp., and development is not compli- 
cated either by navigation problems or constitutional differences 
between federal and provincial governments. Another develop- 
ment anticipated as a result of the authorized increase in capital 
is that the company will purchase the Laurentide Power Company 
from the Canada Power and Paper Company. 


Portland Man Backs Concerns 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PorTLAND, Ore., June 28, 1928.—A former wellknown business 
man of Portland, Douglas Ball, has organized and is president 
of a new $5,000,000 financial concern in Seattle, to be known as 
the National Discount Corporation. To be of financial as- 
sistance to Pacific Northwest industries is the primary purpose of 
the institution. ‘ 

The chief business of the new company will be the lending 
of capital to existing business and manufacturing plants, the 
handling of trade acceptance and warehouse receipts, and acting 
as a discount center. A large number of Northwest business 
men will be associated with Ball on the board of governors of 
the concern. 

Mr. Ball organized and was the manager of the Inland Paper 
Co., in Walla Walla about 16 years ago. He left Portland 
about 1912. After leaving Walla Walla, Mr. Ball organized and 
conducted successfully here for a number of years the Oregon- 
Washington Paper company. 

He sold this business to and later became associated with, 
the Zellerbach Paper company, as manager of its Seattle branch. 
Mr. Ball later organized the Federal Ink company and was 
one of the organizers of the large paper mill at Port Angeles, 
Wash., which was later taken: over by Zellerbach. 

Introduces Riegel’s Leatherette Cover 

The Warren Manufacturing Company, 342 Madison avenue, New 
York, writes: “You will probably be interested to hear that we 
have decided to enter the cover paper field with the manufacture 
of our new line—Riegel’s Leatherette Cover. 

“This cover is unusual for several reasons, namely: Strength 
and folding qualities, a leather embossed surface that is actually 
easy to print, a selection of nine bright modern colors not found 
in most leather embossed covers and—a price that is far below 
all other embossed cover papers. 

“The line will be sold only through authorized distributors, 
most of whom have already put the line in stock, although there 
are still territories open in vicinities where we have not had 
regular distribution before. 

“We plan an extensive advertising campaign, most of the print- 
ing of which will be done by the DeVinne-Hallenbeck Press in 
New York. This campaign will consist of a series of folders 
and printed specimens that will be mailed to all of the larger print- 
ers in the U. S. and Canada and all of the larger manufacturers 
and advertisers in this country. 

“The line has been shown to printers in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston and Chicago and has been given a very gratifying 
reception.” 
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INTERNATIONAL CO. TO RECAST CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


(Continued from page 25) 


pany has for many years owned extensive water powers in the 
Hudson River Valley. One of these, the Sherman Island plant, 
was developed in 1923 to a capacity of 44,000 h.p. The Sacandaga 
Storage Reservoir is now being constructed under State authority 
to regulate the flow of the Hudson River. When completed this 
storage will give the Sherman Island plant and the Company's 
other power sites on the Hudson at Palmer Falls, Glens Falls, and 
Fort Edward a potential capacity estimated at 300,000 hp. Here- 
tofore there has been no market available for this power beyond 
the requirements of the company’s mills, except through distrib- 
uting companies which exist in the immediate vicinity. The acqui- 
sition of control of New England Power Association with its 
widespread network of transmission lines extending throughout 
Southern New England will assure the company an additional 
outlet for the power which will be available from these plants. 

Upon the consummation of the plan and the subsequent acqui- 
sition of shares in the New England Power Association, the new 
company will control water powers in the United States, Canada 
and Newfoundland, developed or under construction, having a 
capacity of 1,480,000 h.p., which are capable of being increased 
through further development and through utilization of unde- 
veloped sites to over 2,600,000 h.p. The magnitude of these hold- 
ings may be realized when it is considered that the developed 
horse-power on the Canadian side of Niagara Falls is about 900,000 
h.p. and on the American side approximately 573,000 h.p., and 
that the Duke-Price project on the Saguenay River has a developed 
capacity of 450,000 h.p., the Conowingo project 300,000 h.p. and 
Muscle Shoals 260,000 h.p. 

Preferred Stock Benefits 


Under the plan, holders of 7 per cent preferred stock of the 
new company will have the same preferences as are now held by 
International Paper Company preferred stockholders. The new 
stock is a 7 per cent cumulative preferred with the same preference 
as to assets as the present 7 per cent preferred of International 
Paper Company. The new stock will have full voting powers. In 
addition to the benefits accruing to the stock by reason of the 
advantages to the new company explained above, the holder of the 
7 per cent preferred stock of the new company will have another 
valuable privilege in the opportunity given him to share in the 
company’s future prosperity through the conversion of his pre- 
ferred stock into common stock of the new company. The details 
of these conversions privileges are as follows :— 

The right of conversion is exercisable by the first $50,000,000 
par value of the 7 per cent preferred stock presented for conver- 
sion, less amounts redeemed. These rights expire December 31, 
1932. The basis of the conversion is par for the preferred stock 
and following prices for the Class A common stock: First $10,- 
000,000 of preferred converted or redeemed $50 a share; second 
$10,000,000 of preferred converted or redeemed $52.50 a share; 
third $10,000,000 of preferred converted or redeemed $55 a share; 
fourth $10,000,000 of preferred converted or redeemed $57.50 a 
share; fifth $10,000,000 of preferred converted or redeemed $60 
a share. 

The 6 per cent preferred stock of the new company, to be 
received in exchange share for share for the 6 per cent preferred 
stock of International Paper Company, carries the same cumulative 
dividend rate of 6 per cent per annum preferred over dividends 
on the common stocks, is redeemable at 100 and accrued dividends 
and is entitled to vote. On liquidation or termination each share 
is entitled to an amount equal to the sum of the amounts distrib- 
utable on each share of Class A common stork. each share of 
Class B common stock and each share of Class C common stock. 


Common Stock Privileges 


The common stock of the new company is divided for the time 
being into three classes, designated as Classes A, B and C, 


‘ ‘ 


respectively, and one share of each class, a total of three shares 
will be received in exchange for each share of the common stock 
of International Paper Company. The stock of each class is en- 
titled to vote. Class A common stock is entitled to aggregate 
dividends of $12 a share before Class B common stock receives 
dividends. Then Class A and B common stocks will constitute one 
class which will be entitled to further aggregate dividends of $12 
a share before Class C common stock receives dividends and 
thereafter the separate classes of stock will disappear and all 
shares originally constituting Classes A, B and C will be simply 
shares of common stock. 

For instance, if the present rate of dividend of $2.40 a year is 
continued unchanged on the Class A common stock, it will take five 
years for the aggregate preference of $12 on the Class A com- 
mon stock to be exhausted and at the end of that time the Class 
A common stock and the Class B common stock will be one class. 
If on this combined class the same dividend rate is continued un- 
changed for a further period of five years, at the end of that time 
the $12 aggregate preference of the combined class will be ex- 
hausted and all classes will rank alike for dividends, and the divi- 
sion of the common stock into classes will have disappeared. 

Through the contemplated acquisition of the control of the New 
England Power Association and its associated interests, the hold- 
ers of common stock of the new company will have a share in 
the entire equity of these large utility properties, whereas at 
present the current return available for the common stock of 
International Paper Company from this source is limited solely 
to such dividends as may be received upon the minority interest 
in New England Power Association which the company now owns. 

In addition to this increased equity in power and utility prop- 
erties, holders of the common stock of the new company will bene- 
fit through the more satisfactory medium which the new company 
will have for the financing of its future developments. The Com- 
pany has at the present time a substantial investment in assets 
which are not as yet showing a return and it may find it impor- 
tant to increase this investment in such assets or in assets which 
for the time being earn less than their full carrying charges. The 
existence of classes of stock designed to forego dividend return 
for a limited period but retaining their full share in the equity 
of the new company and its future prospects is expected to pro- 
vide a means of financing such future acquisitions and develop- 
ments which will materially benefit the position of the company 
and its stockholders. 


Provisions of Declaration of Trust 


The declaration of trust provides for a Board of Directors in 
which the management of the company’s affairs is vested. Sub- 
sequent selection of Directors and any change of Trustees under 
the Declaration of Trust rest with the shareholders. As regards 
election of officers, conduct of business and responsibility of 
management to shareholders, the voluntary association form is 
similar to that of a corporation. The Declaration of Trust pro- 
vides that shareholders, directors, officers and trustees shall be 
exempt from personal liability and obligations incurred by the 
new company shall be enforceable against the trust estate only. 

The consummation of the plan is independent of the acqui- 
sition by the new company of shares of New England Power 
Association from the New England Hydro-Electric Company or 
from the International Paper Company.- While it is expected 
that both of such acquisitions will follow, neither acquisition is 
a condition of the plan itself. 

Method of Exchange 

The Board of Directors have recommended that stockholders 
deposit their stock under this plan. The stock should be de- 
posited with one of the depositories, endorsed for transfer or ac- 
companied by an assignment duly executed and also by the proxy 
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duly executed, Signatures must be guaranteed by a bank or trust 
company doing business in New York, Boston or Montreal or 
having a New York, Boston or Montreal correspondent or by a 
New York, Boston or Montreal Stock Exchange firm. Transfer 
stamps need not be attached. Depositors will receive all regular 
dividends paid on the deposited stock pending the consummation 
of the plan. In the opinion of counsel the exchange of stock 
of International Paper Company for shares of the New Company 
will not expose shareholders to any United States or Canadian 
Federal Income Tax. Withdrawal from the plan may be per- 
mitted in accordance with the provisions of the agreement. 

Application will be made to list the Certificates of Deposit on 
the New York Stock Exchange in order that transactions may 
continue during the period prior to the consummation of the 
Plan. Application will be made to list the 7 per cent preferred 
and the common stocks of the new company on the New York, 
Boston and Montreal Stock Exchanges as soon as the plan is 
declared operative. 

The depositaries under the plan are: the Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York, 57 Broadway, New York; The First 
National Bank of Boston, 67 Milk street, Boston, and the Mon- 
treal Trust Company, 11 Place d’Armes, Montreal, Que. 


Wood Flong Co. to Operate at Hoosick Falls 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hoosick Fats, N. ¥., July 3, 1928—The Wood Flong Com- 
pany, located in Mechanicville for many years in the plant re- 
cently disposed of to the Gillette Fibre Mills, will operate in 
Hoosick Falls hereafter in a plant now being prepared for occu- 
pancy. A large section of the old Wood plant is to be utilized. 

Contractors this week began excavation for a railroad spur 
from the Boston & Maine line into the plant of the Wood Flong 
Company. New rails of a heavier type will be installed and the 
trestle leading to the plant will be strengthened. A new concrete 
floor covering an area 476 feet by 100 feet will be laid. This im- 
provement will cost about $15,000. A new building 25 by 86 feet 
will be erected with provisions for further expansion. 

Additional electric work is under way and connections are 
being made for supplying more than 1,000 horse power. The 
Twin State Gas & Electric Co. will run a special transmission 
line from its: power house. . 

The first carload of new machinery arrived early this week 
and work of installation was immediately started. The Noble & 
Wood Company, of this village, will furnish a large amount of 
equipment for the new plant, deliveries to start in the near 
future. New construction contemplated by the Wood Flong Com- 
pany includes a new boiler house and a new office building. 
Definite plans, however, have not been completed for these 
structures. 


Lowe Paper Co. Places Aviators’ Sign 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT ] 

Ripcerietp, N. J., July 3, 1928—R. B. C. Noorduyn, chairman 
of the Aviation and Airport Committee of the Bergen County 
Chamber of Commerce,. announced today that the second of a 
series of aviation direction signs throughout the country, will be 
placed on the roof of a shed of the Lowe Paper Company in 
Ridgefield. ; 

The shed is three hundred feet long, and the sign will be made 
two hundred feet long. 

Donald V. Lowe, vice president of the company, after conferring 
with Mr. Noorduyn, said that the sign will be made of white 
crushed stone, and not painted, which is the usual procedure. 

The roof is black and pebbled, so that the white crushed stone 
spelling “Ridgefield,” and the white arrow pointing the way to 
Teterboro airport, will be plainly visible from the air. 

It is expected that other municipal direction signs for aviators 
will be placed throughout the county at early dates. 


. Street at that time. 


Canadian Carton Plants Amalgamate 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] ‘ 

Toronto, July 2, 1928.—Firstbrook Bros., Ltd., the Rudd Paper 
Box Company, Ltd., and Canada Cartons, Ltd. have, it is an- 
nounced, amalgamated their respective interests, and will in future 
combine activities under the mame of Firstbrook Boxes, Ltd. The 
merger of two of the oldest established concerns in the Dominion 
manufacturing wood and corrugated fiber shipping containers 
and paper cartons creates a new company, which will be the largest 
wholly Canadian-owned corporation in the industry. 

It is understood that production will continue in the present 
plants, Firstbrook Bros., Ltd., being located at King street, and 
the Rudd Paper Box Company and Canada Cartons at Richmond 
street, until completion of a factory to be erected on a ten-acre 
site recently acquired in the town of Mount Dennis, just outside 
Toronto. The constituent companies will then move their equip- 
ment to the new building, which will be larger than the present 
plants combined, covering a ground area of some 130,000 square 
feet. The site adjoins the Canadian Pacific Railway tracks, which 
at this point runs parallel with the Canadian National sidings, and 
switches will be constructed to facilitate the rapid delivery of raw 
materials and the dispatch of manufactured goods, 

Firstbrook Bros., Ltd., was founded in 1867 by William First- 
brook, and has steadily grown in importance, until today the com- 
pany occupies the leading position in the wooden box industry in 
Canada. In addition to their Toronto factory a shook mill at 
Thessolon is operated. 

The Rudd Paper Box Mompany, Ltd., purchased the business 
of the Elliot Paper Box Company in 1907, and the present factory, 
which has since been greatly enlarged, was erected on Richmond 
In 1924 the Rudd Company acquired exclu- 
sive rights for Canada and the British Empire from the Robert 
Gair Company in New York for the use of all the designs, en- 
gravings, inventions and cartons originated in the research lab- 
oratories of the latter company, who are the largest producers 
of cartons and shipping containers in the world. 

Canada Cartons, Ltd., was formed as a subsidiary to the Rudd 
Paper Box Company in 1924 in connection with the Gair rights, 
and has been closely associated with the Rudd Paper Box Com- 
pany in their development in Canada. 

Firstbrook Bros., Ltd., will supply practically every type of 
wooden packing box, corrugated fiber shipping unit and paper 
carton necessitated by industrial demand of the present day. 
These will be produced by the latest types of machinery under 
most modern and efficient conditions at the new factory, and 
these facilities, combined with the savings which can be effected 
by the centralizing of all activities in one plant, will place First- 
brook Boxes, Ltd., in a dominant position in the shipping con- 
tainer field. , 

The amalgamating companies have impressive records of finan- 
cial growth, having been largely built up through earnings. It is 
understood the new company will be controlled and managed by 
the present executives, John Firstbrook becoming chairman of 
the board; E. Victor Donaldson, president and general manager, 
and Harold Firstbrook, vice-president. 


Northern Paper Mills Dividend 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., June 25, 1928.—Dividends amounting to fifty 
cents a share have been declared by the Northern Paper Mills, of 
Green Bay, Wis., on its common stock. The announcement was 
made following a recent directors meeting at which the progress 
of the company was reviewed. The dividend will be paid on June 
30 to stockholders of record on June 26. 

Some importance attaches to this action, because it indicates 
continuance of progress. The first dividend paid for several years 
was authorized on January 1, 1927, and although small, indicated 
that the industry was “turning the corner.” This second payment 
gives the stockholders encouragement for further progress. 
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EWS— 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 


and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Fulton, N. ¥Y.—The Sealright Corporation, South First street, 
manuiacturer of paper cui.aiuers, has preliminary plans under 
way for a new addition to its plant on site on State street, to be 
two-story, reported to cost in excess of $200,000, with machinery. 
It is understood that bids will be asked on general contract at an 
early date. 

Neenah, Wis——The Bergstrom Paper Company, 225 West 
Wisconsin avenue, has awarded a general contract to the C. R. 
Meyer & Sons Company, 50 State street, Oshkosh, Wis., for its 
proposed new power plant addition, to be one-story, reported to 
cost approximately $80,000, with equipment. Orbison & Orbison, 
110 West College avenue, Appleton, Wis., are engineers. N. H. 
Bergstrom is treasurer. 

Muskegon, MichThe Michigan United Paper Company, 
lately formed wiih capital of $50,000, has concluded arrangements 
for lease of formeér-local plant of the Muskegon Extract Company, 
which will be remodeled and equipped for a new mill. The leas- 
ing company will specialize in the production of asphalted papers, 
waxing papers, etc., and is affiliated with the United Paper Com- 
pany, East Braintree, Mass. It is purposed to have the new mill 
ready for service at an early date. Frank E. Donovan, president 
of the East Braintree organization, will act in same capacity for 
the new company; C. N. Sessions, Muskegon, is vice-president; 
and Wallace Foote, secretary and treasurer. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa—The Kilborn Photo Paper Company, 
116 First avenue, is completing plans and will soon take bids for a 
new two-story plant at First avenue and Twenty-ninth street, re- 
ported to cost about $35,000, including equipment. Norman Hatton, 
O. R. C. Building, is architect in charge. Paul Kilborn is general 
manager. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Mapes Consolidated Manufacturing 
Company, Tenth and Locust streets, manufacturer of corrugated 
paper specialties for egg crate fillers, etc., is contemplating plans 
for a new one-story addition, 60 x 200 feet, to be used for paper 
storage and other service. The company will also build another 
extension, 55 x 80 feet, to be equipped for machine purposes. 
It is purposed to begin work at early date. John C. Lawrence, 
Commercial Building, North Kansas City, is architect. Head- 
quarters of company are at Griffith, Ind. 

Mechanicsville, N. Y.—The West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company, 200 Fifth avenue, New York, has begun its expansion 
and improvement program at local mill, including construction of 
new units and installation of equipment. Entire work is reported 
to cost close to $500,000. Contract recently was let to the Morton 
C. Tuttle Company, 31 St. James avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Springfield, Mass—The Paramount Specialty Company, 
manufacturer ot paper towels, napkins, etc., has begun an expan- 
sion and betterment program at its plant to provide for consider- 
able in¢rease in present capacity. It is purposed to develop facili- 
ties for an output of close to 2,000,000 pieces of paper goods per 
day. 

Watertown, N. Y.—Following recent organization of the 


Taggart Corporation, with capital of 1,200,000 shares of stock, no 
par value, to take over and consolidate paper mill interests in 
this section, plans are said to be under way for general expansion 
in properties to develop increased output at the plants. The new § 
company will take over Taggart Brothers, Inc., with mill at 
Watertown for the manufacture of special multi-wall paper bags 
and containers; the Taggart-Oswego Paper & Bag Corporation, 
Oswego, N. Y., manufacturer of kraft paper bags and containers; 
and the Champion Paper Company, with mill at Carthage, N. Y. 
The last noted company controls the Carthage Power Corporation, | 
which will be included in the merger. The new organization will } 
be under the direction of F. L. Carlisle & Co., Watertown, operat- 
ing a number of public utility properties in the Northern New 
York district. F. L. Carlisle will be president of the Taggart | 
Corporation, while B. B. Taggart and R. B. Maltby will be vice- | 
presidents, and R. K. Ferguson, secretary and treasurer. : 
Holyoke, Mass.—In connection with its expansion and im- 
provement program, recently announced, the American Writing 9 


Paper Company has completed plans for the erection of two new @ 


buildings at its mill, comprising a three-story extension, 40 x 52 § 
feet, to be used as a beater room, and one-story boiler plant 
addition, 45 x 50 feet. Both structures will cost in excess of 
$75,000, with equipment. Bids have been asked on general contract 
and work will begin at an early date. 

Niagara Falls, N. ¥.—The Burkhardt Paper Corporation has 
been formed under Delaware laws with capital of 380,000 shares 
of stock, no par value, to take over and expand the Burkhardt 
Paper Company, with local mill for the manufacture of chip and 
news specialties, insulating paper goods, etc. 

Anderson, Ind.—The Certain-Teed Products Corporation, 
manutacturer of building and roofing papers, etc., has plans under 
way for extensions and improvements in its local mill at First and 
Delaware streets for increased capacity. The work is expected to 
cost close to $50,000, with equipment. Headquarters of company 
are at 100 East 42nd street, New York. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Philadelphia Fibre Box Mill, Vandalia 
street, near ‘Laska street, has filed plans for its proposed new 
addition, reported to cost about $35,000, and will proceed with 
work at once. The structure will be used primarily for storage 
and distributing service. 

Gloucester, N. J—The Lang Paper Company is now operat- 
ing at its new local mill, following removal from Philadelphia, Pa., 
occupying a portion of the former shipyard of Pusey & Jones, and 
will reach maximum capacity at an early date, when full working 
quota will be employed. 

Astoria, Ore—In connection with its new pulp and paper 
mill now in course of construction, the Northwestern Pulp and 
Paper Company has engaged Stevens & Koon, Spalding Building, 
Portland, Ore., consulting engineers, to prepare plans for new 
water system for the mill. The company has contracted with the 
city for a water supply totaling 4,000,000 gals. per day for a period 
of years, and increased facilities will be installed to provide for 
the service. 

New Orleans, La—The Hardin Bag Company, Inc., 500 
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GUARANTEE 


1. Permanence without maintenance 
2. Absolute fireproofness 
3. Accessibility to machine parts 


OODS that do not meet every one of 
these requirements are expensive no 
matter how small their initial cost. 


Too many hoods are today accepted as 
satisfactory when, in reality, they are but 
fifty per centers—only half way between the 
practically obsolete unhooded machine 
and one which is scientifically hooded. 
Our Transite Asbestos Lumber Hoods are 
scientifically designed. 


They give maximum assistance to the 
ventilating system; they provide fireproof, 
rotproof and permanent receptacles for 
gathering the moist air; their smooth under- 
surface and vapor-tight construction per- 
mit the uninterrupted flow of this moist 
air to the economizer or out-of-doors. 


Unique among Hood designs is our 
Panel Type construction developed by us 


7RANSITE ASBESTOS LUMBER 


® Johns -Manville | =—— 


PAPER MACHINE HOODS \ 


4. Lasting high efficiency 


to eliminate costly machine shutdowns 
during hood erection and machine repairs. 


The Panel Type Hood illustrated above 
was delivered to the mill in knocked-down 
form. Assembly of the Hood was made in 
less than fifteen hours on a regular week- 
end shutdown. 


Speedy repairs or adjustments to dryers, 
felt rolls and gears are possible by removing 
one or more Hood panels, which are 
readily put back in place. 


Are your hoods fifty per centers? One of 
our engineers will gladly help you in arriv- 
ing at an answer to this question. Use the 
coupon for complete information. 


 , JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
Paper and Lumber Industry Section 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 
Branches in all large cities 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Please send me copy of your booklet, “Controlling 
Condensation.” 


Address 


P, M. B,--99--7, 


PAPAAAAAAAAAAAAAA MAES 


RANSITE ASBESTOS LUMBER 
PAPER MACHINE HOODS 
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North Murat street, recently formed with a capital of $200,000, is 
reported planning the early operation of a local plant for the 
manufacture of paper bags and containers. Harry S. Hardin heads 
the new organization. 

Vancouver, Wash.—With the completion of plans for its 
proposed new mill at Sixth, Fifth and Harney streets, the Union 
Bag and Paper Corporation, Woolworth Building, New York, is 
said to be arranging early award of contract for the initial mill 
unit, consisting of a one-story structure with approximately 35,000 
square feet of floor space, reported to cost close to $200,000, with 
equipment. 

Holyoke, Mass.—The Holyoke Card and Paper Company is 
holding to regular production schedule at its mill, with employment 
of normal operating force and expects to maintain this basis for 
an indefinite period. G. Frank Merriam is president. 

Omaha, Neb.—The Bloch Paper and Notion Company is re- 
ported planning the early replacement of the portion of its plant 
in the Bloch Building, recently damaged by fire. The total loss 
approximated $100,000, divided among several occupants of the 
industrial building. The damage to the Bloch company plant is 
said to be about $20,000. 

New York, N. Y.—In connection with the new paper mill of 
the Central Paper Trust of the Soviet Russian Union, now in 
progress near Balakhna on the Volga River, Nijni-Novgorod 
district, an engineer has been stationed in the United States, with 
headquarters at offices of the Amtorg Trading Corporation, 165 
Broadway, to make purchases of paper mill machinery and equip- 
ment as may be required for the project. The plant will be pro- 
vided with most modern equipment and facilities and is scheduled 
for completion within a year. It will have an initial capacity of 
50,000 tons of news print per annum, and about 25,000 tons of 
wrapping and other papers. The entire cost is estimated at 
$16,000,000. 

Seattle, Wash—In connection with its proposed pulp and 
paper mill project, the Seattle Pulp and Paper Company, care of 
Tom G. Taylor & Co., Dexter-Horton Building, has arranged 
for an increase in capital to $2,212,700, and will carry out financing 
for its project at an early date. The mill will be located on a 
20-acre tract of land on the Duwamish River, near Seattle, and is 
reported to cost close to $1,500,000, with machinery. Joseph 
Irving, head of the Crescent Logging Company, Everett, Wash., 
is president. 

Franquelin, Ont—The Ontario Paper Company, Ltd., Thor- 
old, Ont., has acquired the plant and timber properties of the 
Franquelin Lumber and Pulpwood Company, Ltd., at Franquelin 
and vicinity at a public auction for a consideration of $1,100,000, 
and will use for expansion in operations. The timberlands ap- 
proximate 125 square miles, with an additional site limit containing 
about 100,000 cords of pulpwood. The new owner is reported to 
be planning to occupy the mil] at an early date. 

Boston, Mass.—The Horle Paper Box Company, recently 
formed by Francis A. Horle, 43 Crowninshield street, Brookline, 
Mass., and associates, plans the operation of a local factory for the 
manufacture of paper boxes and containers of various kinds. Mr. 
Horle will be president and treasurer of the company. 


Taggart Oswego to Build Warehouse 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Osweco, N. Y., July 3, 1928—Plans for a large warehouse at 
the plant of the Taggart-Oswego Paper and Board Corporation 
have been prepared by the St. Regis Paper Company, according 
to Corwin T. Jewell, general manager of the St. Regis and affili- 
ated companies. The new building will be erected along the 
lake shore adjoining the present plant. It will be constructed of 
steel with sidewalls of galvanized iron and a fireproof roof. The 
structure will be 110 feet long and 90 feet wide and when com- 
pleted will be used for storage of baled pulp and other raw ma- 
terials used in the production of Taggart mult-wall bags. Actual 
construction work will start within a short time. 


Forestry Problems in Idaho 

Many forestry problems in Idaho are approached from tech- 
nical, economic, and lay viewpoints in the 1928 annual edition of 
the Idaho Forester, just issued by the Associated Foresters, an 
organization of students in the University of Idaho School of 
Forestry. The 1928 issue is the tenth since the student foresters 
at the University commenced publishing a yearbook. 

The yearbook is dedicated to the Hon. Chas. C. Moore, former 
governor of Idaho, “in recognition of his services to the cause of 
forestry, notably in the signing of the bill which gave the state a 
law generally recognized as a model of state forestry legislation.” 
In discussing forestry from a layman’s viewpoint, the former 
governor says, “Only those of us who are intimately acquainted 
with the timbered areas of this commonwealth, those of us who 
have traveled the forest trails and who are aware of the magni- 
tude of the lumbering operations now being carried on, can appre- 
ciate the importance of the part being played by the men who 
make forestry a profession.” 

Ben E. Bush, state forester, reports on the state forest lands 
and their resources. W. D. Humiston, assistant general manager 
of the Potlatch Lumber Company, discusses the important eco- 
nomic problem of reducing waste in lumbering operations, in both 
mill and field. J. A. Larsen, now with the school of forestry at 
Iowa State College, but formerly director of the Northern Rocky 
Mountain Forest Experiment Station, is author of an article 
carrying suggestions for a forest research program for Idaho 
Dean F. G. Miller explains the functions of the Forest Experi- 
ment Station recently created to meet the demands for funda- 
mental investigation in forestry problems. Dr. Ernest E. Hubert, 
in charge of the forest research laboratory, writes on the blister 
rust situation in the west with particular application to Idah 
timber stands, and L. F. Parsons, executive secretary of the Uni- 
versity, writes of the new Forest Experiment Station. 4 

Other writers on subjects in the forestry profession appearing in} 
the annual include C. B. Morse, assistant district forester, Ogden, 
Utah; William B. Miller, assistant range examiner, U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey, Reindeer Investigations, Fairbanks, Alaska; Leon 
Nadeau, Garden Valley, winner of the state forestry essay contest 
sponsored by the North Idaho Forestry Association as a featur 
of American Forest Week; T. G. Taylor, assistant professor of 
forestry; A. M. Sowder, state extension forester; H. I. Nettleton, 
instructor in forestry; Wallace M. Saling, Charles A. Gregory, 
Alden B. Hatch, F. Gordon Ellis, Allan R. Cochran, and Charles 
E. Fox, members of the 1928 graduating class of the forestry 
school. 


Belgian Paper Industry Prospers 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

WasuincrTon, D. C., July 3, 1928.—The activity reported in the 
Belgian paper industry during the past few months continued dur- 
ing May, according to a report to the Department of Commerce 
The demand both for export and domestic consumption remained 
strong, and all plants operated at maximum capacity, several being 
booked ahead for two or three months. Paper mills report @ 
very satisfactory month, production being immediately absorbed 
Arrivals of wood pulp were also regular and sufficient to meet the 
demand. Prices on raw materials and paper were firm with a 
tendency to increase. Importations of news print and wrapping 
paper were fairly large and no change is reported in this trade 
The Belgian paper industry on the whole is considered in a very 
prosperous condition and prospects for the future are promising 


President Willson To Return 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Ho1yoxe, Mass., July 3, 1928.—President Sidney L. Willson, o! 
the American Writing Paper Company, Inc., and Leon J. Yoerg, 
vice-president and general superintendent of the fine mills of the 
company, will return this week after a month spent in touring the 
paper mills of Germany. 
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«cl! Helps The ‘Business Printing’ Business 


Idaho 
Experi- 
funda- 


Hubert Hammermill, of Erie, Pa., stakes its claim in the field of 
blister “Business Printing”, and develops a rich, profitable lode. 
- Idahe ‘i - 
ne Uni-l Purchasing agents, the watch dogs of the expenditures 
, of big business, find in the Hammermill lines a happy 
‘Ogden| balance between quality papers and reasonable price. 
S. Bio- Hammermill preserves this balance with modern mill 
1; Leon methods and modern mill equipment. 


contest 
feature 


ao a Five Noble & Wood Jordans play an important part in 
ettleton, the production of Hammermill Bond; Hammermill 
Sregory, Ledger, Hammermill Cover and all the other standard 
ete Hammermill products. Hammermill places faith in 

them for the ultimate, precise refinement of stock that 


is so essential to uniformity of quality. 


ils il Behind the machines in practically every representative 
ued dur- paper mill, regardless of the classification of its products, 
you will find Noble & Wood equipment, functioning 
dependably, year in and year out,—modern devices for 
every stage of processing, from raw material to the paper 
cr machine. There’s a place for them in your mill. Let 


1 with a our engineers show you where. 
wrapping 
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MACHINE COMPANY 
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New York Trade Jottings 


Edgar Rickard, president of the Pejepscot Paper Company, 
sailed from New York recently on the White Star liner Majestic, 
for Europe. 

*x* * * 

The governing committee of the New York Stock Exchange 
has admitted a trading under specified conditions $1,104,220 addi- 
tional Class A common stock ($20 par value), and 60,000 addi- 
tional shares of Class B common stock without par value, of the 
Container Corporation of America. 


* * * 


R. G. Macdonald, secretary of TAPPI, has been visiting mills at 
International Falls, Minn.; Cloquet, Minn.; Wausau, Wis., and 
Madison, Wis. While at Wausau he had an opportunity to assist 
Allen Abrams in making plans for the fall meeting of TAPPI, 
which is to be held at Wausau, September 25, 26 and 27. 


* * * 


The Oliver United Filters, Inc., successor to Oliver Continuous 
Filter Company and United Filters Corporation, announces that, 
until further notice, all orders and inquiries for Oliver Filter 
equipment should be referred to 30 West 42nd street, New York, 
and for United Filters, Inc., equipment, to 25 Broadway, New 
York. 

a 


The International Paper Company, New York, announces that 
the following additional firms have been appointed distributors of 
Adirondack Bond and Ledger: R. C. Kastner Paper Company, 
§ Varick street, New York; John Carter & Co., Inc., 597 Atlantic 
avenue, Boston, Mass., and 74 Union Place, Hartford, Conn.; 
Carpenter Paper Company, 2149 Sacramento street, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

* * * 

A new issue of 100,000 shares of Grasselli Chemical Company 
no par value common stock is being offered by the National City 
Company, New York, at $47 a share. This financing follows an 
amendment of the corporation’s charter providing for the exchange 
of one share of common stock of $100 par value for three shares 
of no par common stock. According to the bankers the company 
plans to place the new shares on an annual dividend basis of $2.68 
a share. Application will be made to list the company’s common 
and preferred stock on the New York Stock Exchange. 


* * * 


A banking group headed by the National City Company, New 
York, and including Lee, Higginson & Co., Peabody, Smith & 
Co., Inc.; Peabody, Houghteling & Co., Royal Securities Corpora- 
tion, Shawmut Corporation of Boston, Old Colony Corporation, 
the Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
Continental National Company, First Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, Anglo-London-Paris Company and the Anglo-California 
Trust Company is offering at 94% and interest, to yield 5.40 per 
cent, a new issue of $50,000,000 Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series 9, due 
June 1, 1953. 


“A New Day in the Paper Industry” 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRFSPONDENT] 

Ho.yoxkeE, Mass., July 3, 1928.—The headquarters of the Eag'e 
Lodge of Papermakers, located in the Lyman Building, 205 High 
street, for the past 25 years, moved into new quarters Friday in 
the Marble Hall Hotel, directly across the street from their old 


“standby.” The organization has launched a membership cam- 
paign and a folder, entitled “A New Day in the Paper Industry,” 
is being sent out. Mathew J. Burns, vice-president and organizer 
for the International Brotherhood of Papermakers, left this city 
Sunday for new fields. He has been in this city for about sevin 
months. A new organizer will come here in the fall. 


» 


Technical Men Visit Ontario Mills 


A group of twenty technical men from the mills of eastern 
Canada left Toronto on June 23 to participate in the regular sum- 
mer meeting of the Technical Section of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association. 

The program began with a delightful trip on the Steamer 
Noronic up the Great Lakes from Sarnia to Port Arthur. At Port 
Arthur and Fort William the party was joined by the local mem. 
bers and a program of mill visits, luncheons, country club dinners, 
etc., was in order. A thorough inspection was made of the new 
mill of the Great Lakes Paper Company, where a new 274-inch 
machine is about to be started and where preparations are in prog- 
ress for installing a 304-inch machine. hTe mill of the Fort 
William Paper Company was visited, after which the Section was 
taken to Chippewa Park where a luncheon was tendered it by the 
city of Fort William and an address of welcome was delivered by 
Hon. R. J. Manion, M.P. In the afternoon the Provincial Paper 
Mills and the Thunder Bay Paper Company mills were visited, 
after which the visitors were taken to the Thunder Bay Country 
Club for dinner and entertainment. 

The local committee of Port Arthur and Fort William included 
D. G. Calvert, Fort William Paper Company; R. Sutherland, Great 
Lakes Paper Company; A. G. Pounsford, Provincial Paper Mills, 
Ltd., and C. F. Jackson of Thunder Bay Paper Company, as well 
as several representatives of local civic bodies. 

The party took the night train to Kenora, Ont., where the morn- 
ing was spent in visiting the Norman Dam which provides power 
for the Kenora Mill and to the flour mill of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Company. A visit was made to the Kenora Mill of the 
Backus-Brooks Company, after which the members of the Section 
were the guests at a luncheon of the Kenora Rotary Club. The 
afternoon was spent in motorboating on the Lake of the Woods 
and a banquet terminated the isit to Kenora at the Lake of the 
Woods Country Club. 

Members of the Section returned by the night train to Port 
Arthur and by boat to Sault Ste. Marie where the mills of the 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., and the plant of the 
Algonin Steel Company were visited. Pollowing this the party 
returned by boat to Sarina and by train to Toronto. 

The group that took the trip from Toronto westward included 
George Bearce, International Paper Company; H. J. Buncke, Abi- 
tibi Power and Paper Company; L. R. Brown, T. H. Broadhurst, 
Chas. Walmsley Company; George Carruthers, Interlake Paper 
Mills; A. E. Cadman, Canadian Pulp and Paper Association; 
D. L. Chant, Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd.; R 
Comette, Lake St. John Paper Company; C. E. Curran, U. § 
Forest Products Laboratory; H. P. Costigane, Ontario Pulp and 
Paper Safety Association; C. A. Fux, Waterous Engine Works, 
Fred L. Hogan, Port Alfred Pulp and Paper Company; Carl 
Jentz, Canada Power and Paper Company; J. F. Lawrence, Canada 
Power and Paper Company; R. G. Macdonald, Secretary of 
TAPPI; N. McCaghey, Price Bros. & Co.; J. M. Payne, Canadian 
Forest Products Laboratory; R. G. Smuthe, Technical Service 
Council of Ontario; John Stadler, Lake St. John Pulp & Paper 
Company, and J. N. Stephenson, Institute of Industrial Arts. 


Rutter & McNaught Appointed Agents 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Boston, Mass., July 2, 1928.—The Chemical Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., has appointed Rutter & McNaught, Inc., addi- 
tional agents in Boston and vicinity for Half-Tone Writing. 


Paper Index Number for May 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincrton, D. C., July 3, 1928—May index number for paper 
production was 125 compered with liv so. cap Nu iio ior 
May of last year, taking 1923-1925 at 100, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


July 
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Announcing 


vm OLIVER UNITED FILTERS INC. 


a successor to 
F ort 


Pes OLIVER CONTINUOUS FILTER COMPANY 


-aper 
sited, 


untry and 


UNITED FILTERS CORPORATION 


A consolidation effected to advance Industrial Filtration generally and 
to render better service to all users of Filtration Equipment. 


Oliver Continuous Filters, Deckers, Washers, Save-Alls. 
American Filters; Deckers, Save-Alls. 
Sweetland Pressure Filters 
Kelly Pressure Filters 
United Plate & Frame Presses 
Sweetland Cantilever Filters 
Oliver-Borden Thickeners 
Sweetland Thickeners 
Sweetland Metallic Filter Fabric 
Vacuum Pumps 
Centrifugal Pumps 
“Olivite” Acid Pumps 


Factories: 


OAKLAND, CALIF. HAZLETON, PENNA. 


OLIVER UNITED FILTERS INC. 


San Francisco New York Chicago — 
ro 503 Market Street 33 W. 42nd Street 565 W. Washington Street 
‘. 


Salt Lake City London Paris 
216 Felt Bldg. 150 Southampton Row WC 1 63 Ave. des Champs Elysees 


Johannesburg Tokyo Scheveningen 
Montreal Melbourne Honolulu 
Halle, Germany Soerabaia, Java Manila, P. I. 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


For the Month Ending April 30, and for the Four Months Ending April 30, 1928, as} 
Compared with Corresponding Months of Previous Year 


IMPORTS—PAPER 


-——-Four Months Ending April 30-———_, 
a 1927 —— Cc 1928———— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 


Paper ard manufactures (total).......+-+++0 $11,317,487 .. $12,118,411 veseeeess $45,931,575 $50,602,730 


Printi per— " 
Standard news print..............Ibs...free 295,270,778 9,803,160 26, 10,725,442 1,228,956,930 40,695,373 1,373,032,072 44,916,945 


Imported from— 

3,132,121 r ,537,45 177,673 20,180,968 580,355 24,508,530 665,412 

1,302,194 ‘ 29,411 5,265,789 5,256,803 141,640 

2,226,810 ¢ 12,012 12,446,182 5,710,085 146,103 

6,423,239 2, 67,126 49,394,210 35,228,246 950,994 

E 282,031,730 315,580,366 10,437,292 1,126,902,587 37,667,563 1,274,749,916 42,122,211 

Newf. undland ‘and Labrador..... . ves . seees 14,440,152 $06,272 26,862,548 870,197 
lee aetaaaien cy 154,684 k "62,803 92 327,042 9,974 715,944 20,388 


All other, n. ¢. s... . .dut. ‘1,138,086 749,637 3,551,977 171,094 2,907,439 
Grease- proof and waterproof paper...lbs.. -dut, 119, 158,699 x 572,433 
Kraft wrapping paper CE: SR 298,143 x 2,355,973 
All other wrapping paper Ibs... dut. 1,071,451 1,838,059 
Writing, letter, drawing, etc., papers. o> eet. . 301,081 ’ 901,899 
Surface coated paper lbs. . .dut. 211,484 v 632.010 ; "4: 
Tissue, copying, etc., paper 4 ..dut, 282, 873 232,937 163,858 1,053,395 590, 471 1,062,996 681.571 
Paper boards, n. ¢. s.— 
Pulp boards in rolls ..............Ibs...dut. 6,709,818 j 5,427,233 120,470 20,085,765 492,094 19,445,882 434,112 
Paper boards, pulp board, and card- 
board eee eS 1,733,949 40,174 5 elie on ‘ 8.496.258 
Leather board, test, and wall board. Ibs. .dut. rekon 68,893 240,787 5,312 leekinaua's 338,509 "464,153 12/292 
Cigarette paper, cigarette books, and , 2 
aoe 3. ..elbs...dut. 1,160,601 323,271 952,588 260,440 3,226,248 927,831 asieecs  L.1806n 
ng paper ” (wall paper). ae ey 124,197 39,668 161,648 54,843 1,122,745 b 995382 264°372 
—— decalcomania, not printed... .Ibs...free 99,019 16,994 45,628 10,695 253,417 183/321 43°032 
ne boxes Ibs... .dut. 390,145 159,294 208,810 130,481 860,989 461,332 895,513 sonar 
Pulp or ey -maché and manufac- , 42 
tures, n. ¢. Ibs... . rT 19,411 ‘ ; 22,387 138.631 175.867 
All other paper and manufactures oe . , 329,848 312,251 1,044,000 1,177,256 


WOOD PULP 


186,312 


Mechanically ground wood pulp tons. .free 17,654 466,563 16,562 421,971 65,450 1,855,369 73,244 1,813,453 
Sulphite wood pulp .......-+-ee++eee0++-tOns 54,992 3,712,343 51,439 3,071,572 278,502 18,384,002 294,157 17,259,862 


Unbleached tons. .free 27,891 1,595,937 y 1,462,531 177,781 10,366,672 198,636 10,035,404 
Bleached . -free 27,101 2,116,406 5 1,609,041 100,721 8,017,330 95,521 


Imported from— 
390,781 274,407 27,461 3,73 30,774 
450,725 7 297,973 22'941 638,62 17,581 
324,195 356,687 22.093 23,790 
552,102 72,498 88,115 f 91,000 
1,842,652 1,960,169 105,088 1240.8: 117,082 
151,888 795 109,838 12,804 821,604 13,930 


Sulphate wood pulp, unbleached (Kraft 
lp) ee | 1,129,790 7 1,138,794 93,020 5,855,837 103,930 5,827,591 


Imported from— 
Finland .. . ° 117,124 198,508 3.740 211,051 474,161 
Norway .. . 43,048 81,147 3,323 202,016 : 258,845 
Sweden soa 231,616 149,542 41,808 2,555,668 084 = 2,133,351 
° 728,486 696,570 43,770 2,865,173 9 2,917,669 
Other COUNTTIES ....ceeececeeeeeees 159 9,516 28 13,027 379 21,929 43,565 


Sulphate wood pulp, bleached.......tons. .free 61,232 12,623 7,183 477,659 : 233,707 
Other pulp catircinmylanyyren reassess so 9,820 16,200 685 55,517 : 124,919 


CRUDE PAPER STOCK 


Rags for paper stock.............++.Ibs...free 30,644,217 678,392 33,839,519 616,167 128,974,944 2,761,918 134,078,616 
Waste bagging, waste paper, etc.... ‘Ibs. - free 5,867,329 74,422 14,858,729 283,086 24,737,968 350,055 46,167,434 
Old rope and all other paper stock. ..Ibs...free 5,329,900 185,455 3,941,478 124,319 18,466,460 608,242 17,617,985 


CHEMICALS AND OTHER PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS 


Colors, dyes, stains, color acids, and 
color bases, n. ¢. S...+sse+e++++-.Ibs...dut. 766,275 817,049 553,592 592,200 2,656,844 2,974,120 2,179,660 2,355,902 


Rapested peat 
8 Se babhed oe beoeeses _ e i 15,018 126,373 


y 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom ............++ 
Other countries . ee. . 6,078 5 39,053 9,63 
Casein or lactarene bee 579, 10,515,698 3 11,174,411 
Kaolin. china, and paper “clay. . . . . .tons. .dut. 28,009 262.874 25,516 280,892 96,712 949,416 85,348 876,499 


(Continued on page 50) 
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DU PONT Dyestuffs 


DU PONT 


Brilliant Crocetn 
FL Extra Conc. 


Du Pont Brilliant Crocein FL Extra Conc. 
is of high tinctorial power; is brilliant in 
shade, non-foaming and practically non- 
bleeding. In addition, it is extremely fast 
to light. 

We recommend its use in the production 
of deep scarlet shades on covers and for all 
high-grade papers where these properties 


are essential. 


rele: fete! re “@Le: o" Fe COGS God 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 


REG, U. 8. PAT, OFF 


Branch Offices: 


274 Franklin Street 8 Thomas Street 
Boston, Mass. New York City 


232 West First Street 126-128 South Front Street 
Charlotte, N. C. Philadelphia, Pa. 


1114 Union Trust Building 709 Hospital Trust Building 
Chicago, Ill. Providence, R. I. ; 


569 Mission Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
(Continued ‘from page 48) 


EXPORTS—PAPER 


April 


o———_Four Months Ending a: NY 


928—__—, r 1927 . . 


= 1927 ‘ 
Quantity Value 


Paper and manufactures (total)......sesseees $2,351,118 


Printing paper— 


News print paper .......-.. 000s 2,145,001 


100,853 


299,424 
53,261 
19,450 

708,461 


South Ameri 246,120 


China, — ion and Kwantung. _ 


Japan 
Philippine Islands 


Other countries . 71,707 


1,118,746 104,367 


Book paper, not coated........... es  (Y 


331,205 25,950 
Central America 

Mexico 
Seen. Suneuegeneseescece - 
Argentina ...ccescccscccccces ees 4 
Other South America Ibs. 
China, H ~ and Kwantung. . 


76, ‘637 
121,283 


—— paper 
Surface-coated 

Tissue and crépe paper 
Toilet paper 

Paper towels and napkins 


Box board 

Bristols and bristol board 

Other paper board and straw board 
Sheathing and building paper 

Wall board of paper or pulp..... aneeae 


Blotting paper 
> Ease, index cards, and other office - 


288,858 


72,611 
69,756 
922,833 
1,821,370 
957,033 
1,971,966 
224,334 


paper (fancy writing paper).. 

Other writing paper . 

Paper hangings (wall paper) 

Paper bags .......ccccccees hice peomenee 

Boxes and cartons 

Envelopes 

Vulcentsed fiber sheets, strips, rods, and 
DRE Bd.on 000 0sn os b0509000000506006008 Ibs. 

Manufactures of vulcanized and indurated . 
fiber 


43,316 


581,552 166,015 


Cash register and adding machine paper. 
Other paper and paper products 


- —] 
Quantity 


1,276,994 


1,453,468 


1,912,253 
3,355,794 


2,153,165 


Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 


$2,395,854 $9,169,757 $9,947,910 


46,076 9,909,161 459,211 7,577,818 304,679 


1,087,688 388,251 
302,797 
227,264 

1,496,195 

1,411,086 
244,350 

15,093 

3,211,904 

280,878 


387,670 


47,130 ‘548, 360 34,602 12,481 


5,124,426 441,612 6,335,145 $16,173 


46,518 506,937 


2,146,481 


43,952 
95,210 
10,854 
18,687 
53,512 
26,975 
68,399 
29,657 
34,077 
29,777 
30,512 


161,800 15,071 
109,591 
13,192 
23,800 
113,966 
19,424 
34,844 
68,108 
43,173 
35,810 
309,314 39,194 
500,500 
761,159 
11,003,034 


472,664 


91,846 
107,625 
785,230 
303,181 
304,567 
225,438 

95,572 
507,310 

68,802 
697,256 
188,576 
520,613 
131,489 


107,288 

48,933 
598,315 
270,166 
437,649 
451,703 
155,783 


$20,805 


668,735 
985,855 
12,369,927 
2,404,712 
1,912,037 
1,809,431 
893,842 
16,994,496 
647,600 
12,515,490 
4,095,061 
13,466,057 
1,358,276 


505,702 
255,807 
7,221,790 
17,640,444 
2,727,247 
8,229,762 
803,977 


114,675 


16,357, "906 

853,719 
13,354,119 
4,704,752 
15,353,814 
1,141,333 


418,948 
191,710 
3,409,933 
12,533,022 
5,119,522 
6,644,803 
904,866 


1,706,711 


200,251 
515,980 


307,562 


146,512 
56,497 


162,321 
178,581 


$53,115 
186,306 
492,083 


102,109 
200,614 


33,796 
131,694 
24,956 


24,660 
367,399 


136,134 


1,608,141 449,355 
285,051 
716,500 


1, 542, 206 1,928, 432 


WOOD PULP AND PAPER STOCK 


Sulphite wood pulp ............... soon came 1,737 
Soda wood pale basen bsbhoensaesarene ..tons 281 
Other wood p tons 164 
Rags and ta paper Mis 5. s.cKe e-+--lbs. 19,962,102 


104,529 
26,819 
10,622 

340,316 


108 
22,188,614 


2,206 119,995 ; 
315 20,755 599 
13,856 
559,017 


403,731 
54,835 753 
30,995 

1,013,208 


372,237 


690 836 
68,509,386 76,411,010 1,497, 1384 


PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY 


Paper and pulp mill machinery cost. 1,091,448 230,192 


1,904,631 


300,718 8,427,132 1,687,720 6,311,371 1,251,644 


Record Output for the Austrian Paper Industry 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincron, D. C., July 3, 1928—Paper and pulp production 
in Austria reached record figures during the past year, with an 
output of 210,550 metric tons (metric ton—2,205 pounds) of paper, 
55,900 tons of board, 194,790 tons of chemical pulp, and 93,590 tons 
of mechanical pulp, according to a report from Consul John P. 
Hurley, Vienna, made public by the Department of Commerce. 


In the case of paper this represents more than twice the pro- 
duction in 1919 or 1920, and for chemical pulp more than six 
times the output for those years. The output of mechanical pulp 
and paper board has also heavily increased, as can be shown by 
comparing the above figures with production in 1919 of 58,660 


tons of the former and of 30,850 tons of paper board for the 
same year. 

The more rapid increase in Austrian output of chemical pulp 
as compared with that of wood pulp is explained by the rapidly 
increasing exports of the former commodity in recent years. Aus- 
trian exports of the former increased from 3,700 metric tons in 
1920 to 89,000 tons in 1926, whereas shipments of mechanical pulp 
increased from 20,600 tons to 27,000 tons during the same period. 

Approximately 60 per cent of the paper production of Austria 
enters export trade, shipments being directed chiefly to Italy, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, France, China, and the United States, with 
a small amount going to Germany and Czecho-slovakia. The prin- 
cipal markets for chemical pulp are Italy, Germany, and France; 
those for wood pulp, Italy and France. 
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MAKE 
FORM SIZE 


FROM 
UNIFORM ROSIN 


NEWPORT and ACME WOOD ROSINS are uni- 


form in chemical composition, uniform in color, 
uniform in cleanliness, uniform in sizing value and 
when packed in steel drums are economically uni- 
form products in economically uniform packages, 
therefore make uniform size from NEWPORT and 
ACME uniform wood rosins. U. S. Std. FF. Grade. 


Sold the World Over by 


GENERAL NAVAL STORES COMPANY 


Incorporated 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Minneapolis 
The oldest and largest organization in the world exclusively en- 


gaged in selling “‘Steam Distilled Wood Turpentines,” Pine Oil 
and Wood Rosin. 


Address any company office when needing rosin research aid. 


Laboratories at Cincinnati, O., Pensacola, Fla., De Quincy, La. 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS 

Perhaps there never was a time when more serious and pressing 
problems confronted the paper industry of the United States, 
says Major O. M. Porter, Secretary of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association. These problems are of the type which confront 
most American industries. Happily they are largely of a tem- 
porary nature, there being no nation-wide change in demand, no 
immediately imminent shortage of raw materials and no impend- 
ing general financial calamity. 

It is true that during the last six weeks a marked seasonal 
slackening in demand has occurred in a number of grades and 
that at least two important elements in the industry are handi- 
capped by serious instability. But these are by no means evidences 
of deep-seated stress nor do they indicate any lack of funda- 
mental soundness in the industry or the business ability of its 
leaders. 

With the American Paper and Pulp Association representing 
such diversified interests it is perhaps natural to think that the 
industry lacks leadership or strong control, and that its position 
is weaker than that of other industries. This is especially true in 
these trying times of intense competition. 

But after all is the American paper industry so badly off? Are 
its troubles more serious than those in other industries? Doesn’t 
the industry stand pretty well up in the list of the nation’s profit- 
earning industries? And isn’t it getting reasonably effective serv- 
ice under its present organization structure and that without any 
great amount of duplicated effort or expense? 

The strong positions taken by individual companies and the 
effective service of the associations in the industry are counting 
heavily in the readjustment of our business conditions to meet the 
changed aspects of the present situation. As an industry we are 
making progress. 

The constructive program of the Association’s work for 1928-29, 
focused upon the industry's more important common problems of 
tariff protection, waste utilization, essential statistical service, etc., 
indicates its ability to handle these problems effectively. Cordial 
relations and real cooperation now exist between the executives 
of the various organizations of the industry, probably to a greater 
extent than ever before. The officers of the Association, indi- 
vidually and through special committees, are studying the problems 


of further coordination of cooperative effort. The Association is | 
financially sound and is operating within its income. 

So, after all, can’t we just take another hitch in our belt and 
continue along these lines of well-defined service, considering 
our opportunities and limitations dispassionately, planning intelli- 
gently for more profitable cooperative effort and backing the 
industry’s existing organizations for the service they can render? 

The paper industry is one of diversified and multitudinous prod- 
ucts. It is a fundamental industry. To be successful our industry 
must maintain steady progress, it must reduce the costs of pro- 
duction, distribution and overhead and it must improve the quality 
and the serviceability of its products. It must develop new uses 
and new markets and sell at prices which not only net fair profits 
on investments, but also enable the public to increase consumption. 

The industry has developed much of the machinery for all this 
—costs, technical control, information and unified action. Its 
major common problems are being handled effectively by its cen- 
tral organization, the American Paper and Pulp Association, and 
the more intimate service problems of the various branches of the 
industry are being adequately met by the associations which serve 
the particular needs of these elements. 

Our foundation is a substantial one. Upon it we may now build 
safely through further research, protective and promotive pub- 
licity and national advertising to create new demands, for profit- 


able operation by the industry as a whole. 


HONOR DREWSEN AND DORENFELDT 

Dr. Viggo Drewsen, who is head of the research laboratory 
of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, New York, 
was elected an honorary member of the Verein der Zellstoff-und 
Papier-Chemiker und-Ingenieure at the summer meeting of the 
Verein at Heidelberg University, on Tuesday, June 12, 1928, ac- 
cording to a cablegram received in New York last Saturday, which 
also announced a similar honor for L. J. Dorenfeldt, of Oslo, 
Norway, who is at present in New York, in a professional capa- 
city. 

To Dr. Viggo Drewsen belongs the credit of being a pioneer 
in providing an efficient method and process of recovering SO; 
gas in relieving digesters in sulphite cooking and his name is 
also linked with many other inventions in sulphite pulp manu- 
facture. 

Mr. Dorenfeldt, thought a native of Norway, is well known in 
the United States, being an active member of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Industry. He is known inter- 
nationally as a pioneer in the manufacture of kraft pulp and 
paper. 

In 1889 Doctor Drewsen and Mr. Dorenfeldt were jointly 
awarded a prize of 10,000 gold marks offered by the Wolfacht- 
Unterkochen Sulphite Mills, Black Forest, Germany, for the best 
method of preventing stream pollution by the discharge of waste 
sulphite liquor. 


PAPER MILL EMPLOYMENT 
There was a decrease in both employment and payrolls in the 
paper and pulp industry in May compared with April while there 
was also a slight decrease in employment in the paper box industry 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
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Reports were received by the Bureau from 212 paper and pulp 
mills which gave their April employment at 56,966 decreasing in 
May to 56,726 a decrease of 0.4 per cent. The payrolls in these 
mills also decreased from $1,533,028 in April to $1,520,095 in May 
a decrease of 0.8 per cent. 

The Bureau also received reports from 183 paper box factories 
which gave their April employment at 18,240 decreasing in May 
to 18, 091 a decrease of 0.8 per cent. The payrolls in these plants 


on the other hand increased from $402,280 in April to $404,692 in 
May an increase of 0.6 per cent. 


Return to Russia After Study of Paper Mills 


Two Russian engineers and six workers are sailing today on 
the “Berengaria” after a five months’ study of the Canadian and 
American paper industries. Upon return to the Soviet Union all 
of these men will be employed in the $16,000,000 Volga paper mill, 
to be completed this year, which is the largest in the U. S. S. R. 
and one of the most modern in Europe. Another engineer will 
remain here for some time in connection with additional orders 
to be placed for American paper mill equipment. This is the third 
group of Soviet workers and technicians sent here to acquire first 
hand knowledge of American production methods. A group of 
20 workers studied the California oil industry in 1925, while in 1926 
50 mechanics worked for several months in Ford factories. 

The members of the delegation were particularly impressed with 
the systems of factory organization employed in the mills studied 
by them. 

“The Volga paper mill, where we shall work after returning to 
the Soviet Union,” said a representative of the delegation, “is 
being equipped with the most modern papermaking machinery and 
equipment for handling logs and other materials. In particular, 
the wood yard equipment has been purchased in the United States 
by the Amtorg Trading Corporation and is the only American 
equipment of its kind in the country at present. We must say 
that the Canadian International Paper Company in whose factories, 
the Three Rivers and Gatineau, we spent most of the time, as well 
as other paper companies showed us the utmost courtesy during 
the entire period of our stay in Canada and assisted us in every 
way in making our visit a profitable one.” 

The Volga paper mill, which will start partial operation this 
summer, is designed to produce annually 50,000 metric tons of news 
print and 25,000 tons of other paper. The new factory will supply 
a large part of the requirements of the U. S. S. R. for news print 
which heretofore has been mainly imported from abroad. 

The three engineers in the group are V. M. Klopov, B. V. 
Lopatin and E. A. Kajatz. The workers are V. Novikov, G. 
Veresov, P. Grigoriev, A. Price, A. Vasiliev and I. Tumanov. 


Pulp Production Expands in Washington 


BELLINGHAM, Wash., June 28, 1928.—Pulp production in Ana- 
cortes and Bellingham is to be increased. At Anacortes the 
Fidalgo Pulp Manufacturing Company has petitioned the city coun- 
cil for the vacation of a portion of a street adjoining its factory. 
Property owners in the vicinity have approved the petition, which 
has been referred to the streets committee. In Bellingham work 
is being rushed on an addition to the San Juan Pulp Manufac- 
turing Company’s plant. It wil Ibe ready to operate in August. 


Jaite Co. to Do Business in Oregon 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PorTLAND, Ore., July 1, 1928.—The Jaite Company, of Jaite, Ohio, 
has been granted a license to do business in Oregon, giving as its 
capitalization $600,0000. This procedure followéd the recent an- 
nouncement that the company will start a bag factory in connec- 
tion with the St. Helen’s Pulp and Paper plant at St. Helens, Ore. 
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C. W. Boyce Made Sec. of Woodlands Section 


Major O. M. Porter, secretary of the American Paper and 
Pulp A’ssociation, has announced the appointment of Charles W. 
Boyce as secretary of the Woodlands Section of the association. 
Mr. Boyce will take up his work with the association immediately. 

Mr. Boyce is known to the paper industry through his work in 
pulp and paper while a member of the United States Forest 
Service. He collaborated with E. H. Clapp, chief of research, 
Forest Service, in the preparation of U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Bulletin 1241, entitled “How the United States Can Meet 
Its Present and Future Pulpwood Requirements.” 

After being graduated in Forestry from the University of Mich- 
igan in 1914, Mr. Boyce spent several years in field work in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Alaska. During the war he became connected 
with the Air Service as a specialist in aerial mapping. Stationed 
at Langley Field, Virginia, he assisted in the perfection of aerial 
photography and the construction of photographic mosaics. The 
first photographic mosaic of Washington, D. C., was made under 
his supervision. Mr. Boyce is now a first lieutenant in the Air 
Service Reserves. 

Following the war, Mr. Boyce resumed his connections with the 
Forest Service in the West, first as technical assistant on the 
Columbia National Forest and later as officer in charge of the 
Oregon Aerial Forest Fire Patrol. In 1920 he was transferred 
to the Washington office of the Forest Service to take the position 
left vacant by the resignation of Henry E. Surface. 

Mr. Boyce was associated with the staff of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce during part of 1927 to assist in the Commercial 
Forestry Conference which was held in Chicago last November. 
In connection with this Mr. Boyce assisted in the preparation of 
three bulletins, Commercial Forestry and the Community, Forest 
Fire Control, Progress in Commercial Forestry. 

In 1927 Mr. Boyce received the degree of Master of Arts from 
American University in Washington. In the fall of 1927 he was 
awarded a Sterling Fellowship at Yale but he was unable to take 
advantage of it. 

Mr. Boyce will devote a major part of his time to the Wood- 
lands Section, and assist Major Porter in the general work of the 
Association. 

At the recent meeting of the Woodlands Section a representa- 
tive advisory committee was appointed to formulate an effective 
program to assist the pulp and paper industry in handling its 
forestry and woods operation problems. 

This program is now being developed and will be presentéd to 
the Advisory Committee for approval within the next month. 


Simplification of Asbestos Paper 

Wasuincron, D. C., July 3, 1928—The Division of Simplified 
Practice, Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
is now circularizing the industry for signed acceptance to Simpli- 
fied Practice Recommendation No. 19, Asbestos Paper and Asbes- 
tos Millboard, which was recently revised by the Standing Com- 
mittee. 

Upon receipt of acceptances, representative of at least 80 per 
cent of the industry, by volume of annual production, it will be 
re-published by the Department of Commerce. When approved, 
these revised recommendations will be in effect as of July 1, 1928, 
subject to regular annual revision. The average degree of ad- 
herence to the recommendation for the past year, based on a 
factual survey, was 76 per cent. 

The Simplified Practice Recommendation, as revised is as 
follows: 

Asbestos Paper—100 pound rolls, 36 inches wide, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 
pounds per 100 square feet, 1/16, % inch thickness; 50 pound 
rolls, 24 inches wide, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 pounds per 100 square feet, 
1/16 inch thickness; 50 pound rolls 18 inches wide, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 
pounds per 100 square feet, 1/16 inch thickness. 

Asbestos Millboard—42 by 48 inch sheet, 1/16, %, 4%, % inch 
thickness. 
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', der. Mathieson was one of the 


pioneers in this development and 
fostered the transition from bleach- 
ing powder to Liquid Chlorine 
through the design of safe and effi- 
cient means of Chlorine transporta- 
tion. When tank car shipments were 
required to serve larger consumers, 
Mathieson again was a pioneer with 
the specially constructed Multiple- 
Unit Tank Car. 

Today, Liquid Chlorine has de- 
veloped into an industrial commod- 
ity which is used by the thousands 
of tons every year and which repre- 
sents a capital investment of millions 
of dollars in plant and container 
equipment. And Mathieson, as the 
largest shipper of Liquid Chlorine 
in the world, offers the utmost in 
equipment—from single-unit and 
multiple-unit tank cars to 100 and 150 
lb. cylinders—for adequately serving 
every class of Chlorine consumer. 
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Section of the 


Fecha sociation f+ Pulpoe Paper [dusted] 


AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
ITAIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 
Edited by 
RONALD G. MACDONALD, Secretary 
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Quality Control in the Sulphite Pulp Industry’ 


By Aleks. 


The increasing competition in the paper trade has compelled 
the paper maker, as well as the pulp producer, to pay more atten- 
tion than formerly to the quality of the pulp. Improved means 
for the technical control of pulp production have been invented, 
and new scientific methods, for investigating the properties of the 
pulp, have been developed. The years after the great war have 
been especially fertile in this sphere. It is very fortunate for the 
pulp and paper industries that questions concerning the structure 
of the cellulose, lignin and other compounds of the wood, have 
become central problems of present-day international chemical 
research. 

Much yaluable light has been thrown on the physical and chemi- 
cal structure of the cellulose, and apparently we are now near a 
definite solution of this interesting problem. The study of the 
lignin, the second important constituent in the wood so far has 
not been as successful, but many interesting facts have been ascer- 
tained. Our knowledge of the chemical processes in the manu- 
facture of cellulose has also been considerably increased, but, so 
far, not sufficiently to enable us to understand clearly the inner 
mechanism of the cooking process. 

In spite of all these improvements in the technical control of 
the production and scientific methods of examining the pulp, the 
old controversies between the paper maker and the pulp maker 
are not yet quite dead. When something goes wrong in the paper 
mill the paper maker still very often begins by blaming the pulp, 
and the pulp maker, when charged with having delivered the 
wrong stuff, is apt to answer that his pulp is all right but that 
something must be wrong with the paper making. It is necessary 
in the mutual interest of the pulp and paper industries that these 
unproductive discussions should be eliminated as far as possible, 
and that all differences concerning the quality of the pulp should 
be decided by definite scientific facts. Let us hope that the day 
is not far off when this will be possible. 

What is the paper maker entitled to expect as regards the 
quality of the pulp, and how far is the pulp maker able to meet 
his justifiable demands, are questions of the highest importance 
in all the relations between the paper maker and the pulp maker. 
Many misunderstandings and differences can only be avoided by 
the pulp maker always keeping in view the essential requirements 
of the paper maker, and the paper maker appreciating the diffi- 
culties the pulp maker has to overcome. 

Uniformity a Prime Requisite 
Une essential point on which the paper maker is entitled to. get 
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the fullest possible satisfaction is the uniformity of the pulp. A 
pulp of the highest grade is of little use to him if, in the proper- 
ties most essential for the paper he is making, it varies consider- 
ably. Every pulp maker knows this, and does his utmost to pro- 
duce a pulp which is as uniform as possible. Unfortunately even 
the most experienced and conscientious pulp makers do not always 
succeed in producing an absolutely uniform pulp. Let us see 
what it depends upon. 

Practically all the chemical pulp on the market is produced by 
heating the raw material under pressure with solutions of certain 
chemicals. Sulphite pulp is manufactured by heating under 
pressure the chipped wood (in Northern Europe the fir picea 
excelsa) with a solution of calcium bisulphite, with an excess of 
sulphurous acid. The composition of the cooking solution—the 
acid—is necessarily of great importance to the process. In order 
to produce a uniform pulp the pulp maker tries to keep his acid 
as uniform as possible. Here he meets his first difficulty. Owing 
to causes which I cannot enlarge upon here certain variations 
in the composition of the acid cannot be avoided, even in the 
best conducted mills. Fortunately the influence of these vari- 
ations on the quality of the pulp can, in most cases, be eliminated 
by corresponding alterations in the cooking process, but when the 
variations in the acid exceed a certain limit their effect on the pulp 
cannot be entirely prevented. 

The digesters used in modern sulphite mills are very large. 
Their net volume frequently exceeds 250 cubic meters (55,000 
gallons), corresponding to 130 cubic meters (about 4,500 cubic 
feet) corded wood, and yielding about 20 tons air-dry pulp from 
one cook. Even larger digesters are sometimes used. I have 
mentioned these figures to show the large quantities involved in 
the chemical processes taking place in a digester, and the large 
economic interest one cook may represent. 


Pressure, Temperature and Time 


When the digester has been filled with chips and acid the top 
is closed and the steam turned on, the pressure and temperature 
rise gradually and at a certain point the chemical process sets in. 
There are three factors by which the pulp maker can influence and 
control the process of cooking,—pressure, temperature and time. 
Experience and scientific research indicate that the influence of 
the pressure is rather limited, and for practical reasons the pres- 
sure is kept constant during the main part of the cooking process. 
Consequently, only two factors of control remain,—temperature 
and time. Both these factors influence the chemical process of 
cooking - in..the..same direction,_i.e.,. they. both further the de- 
composition of the wood into fibers. 
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The relation between time and temperature is of greatest im- 
portance as regards the quality of the pulp produced. This rela- 
tion is usually expressed by means of a graph called the tempera- 
ture curve. The temperature curves followed in the different 
mills vary considerably, according to the composition of the acid, 
the size of the digesters, the capacity of the steam plant, and the 
quality of the pulp produced. By study and experience the ma- 
jority of the pulp makers have developed temperature curves of 
their own, which they try to follow as closely as possible, in order 
to get a uniform pulp. If the digester man is well trained and 
reliable, and nothing happens that compels him to retard or inter- 
rupt the cooking process, the pulp maker in most cases succeeds 
in following his temperature curve pretty closely. If, on the 
other hand, the cooking process is interfered with by some of the 
innumerable accidents that may happen in a mill, the result of the 
cook may vary considerably. The pulp might be all right but, in 
some of its properties, not possibly exactly what was expected. 

When the cooking process approaches its conclusion, and the 
chips begin to decompose into fibers, a sample of the contents 
of the digester is usually taken out by means of a sample cock, 
and the pulp is examined by certain tests. Owing to the fact that 
the properties of the pulp change very quickly towards the end 
of the cooking process, and a considerable change can take place 
in 10 to 15 minutes, only quick and rough methods of testing can 
be used. So far as I know only color tests are employed, con- 
sisting of treating the pulp with either dyestuffs or oxidizing 
agents. 

All these tests indicate the degree of chemical purity the cellu- 
lose has reached, or more exactly, how much lignin is still left. in 
the fibers. The common expression for this is “degree of di- 
gestion, or degree of cooking,” derived from the fact that the 
prolongation of the cooking process generally increases the chemi- 
cal purity of the fibers. Another expression often used, namely 
“hardness of the pulp,” is based upon the experience that a pulp 
of low chemical purity is harder to beat than a longer cooked, 
and consequently chemically purer, pulp. The other properties 
of the pulp can only be estimated from the color test, as the 
determination of, for instance, the strength of the fibers, the con- 
sumption of bleaching powder in bleaching, and so on, require too 
much time to be employed at this stage of manufacture. 

The pulp maker has to decide, by means of the above-men- 
tioned simple tests, when to stop the cooking process in order to 
get the correct quality of the puip, and owing to the quick prog- 
ress of the process he must be very prompt in making up his 
mind. His difficulties are increased by the fact that he cannot 
wait until the samples taken from the digester show the desired 
degree of cooking, but has to stop the cooking process somewhat 
earlier in order to allow for the changes in the pulp taking place 
during the relieving of the pressure in the digester. He is in the 
same position as the man shooting at a bird in flight, who has to 
aim well in front of the bird in order to hit it. 


The Old Method 


The older method of determining the conclusive point of the 
process of cooking, by periodically taking out samples of the 
cooking solution, and, either by chemical tests, or by the color 
and smell of the solution, ascertaining the changes it undergoes, 
is not sufficient when a uniform pulp of an exact quality has to 
be produced. The pulp maker can only find out, with any degree 
of accuracy, which point of completion the pulp has reached by 
examining a sample of pulp taken from the digester. The method 
of diluting with water a sample of the pulp taken from the di- 
gester, and examining it against the light, is also insufficient, be- 
cause it merely shows how far the chips are decomposed into 
fibers, and does not show the chemical properties of the pulp. 

The pulp maker has his first opportunity of finding out how 
near he has achieved his objective as regards the quality of the 
pulp when the digester has been emptied, the pulp washed out, 
screened and run on the machine. If everything has gone ac- 
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cording to the rules, and the pulp wood has been uniform enough 
in structure and moisture, a skilled pulp maker can come very 
close to the quality required. Even in the case of deviations, 
within certain limits, from the standard course of manufacture, 
he can, as pointed out above, come very near the mark by running 
the last, stage of the cooking process in a suitable way, provided 
too great difficulties are not put in his way by the quality, or 
rather inequality, of the wood. 

The pulp wood being a natural product, is far from uniform. 
Depending on the degree of fertility and moisture of the soil in 
which it has grown, the atmospheric conditions of the district, 
the amount of light and shade, its structure varies within large 
limits. Wood grown under favorable conditions, with plenty of 
light and warmth, is softer and lighter in weight, and shows much 
larger annual rings, than wood grown under adverse conditions. 
The trees, for instance, in the south of Finland, grow, as a rule, 
much quicker than those in the north of Finland, owing chiefly 
to the difference in the atmospheric conditions. But even within 
rather limited districts the wood can vary considerably, accord- 
ing to the variation in the soil. And, lastly, variations in the 
wood from trees grown in the same forest may be great, depend- 
ing on whether the tree has grown in the sun or shade. The fol- 
lowing figures give an idea of these variations. Whereas in the 
south of Finland the average age of pulp wood varies from 40 to 
50 years, at a mill in northern Finland the average age of logs 
of about the same size was found to be 140 years. The age of 
all the logs of about the same diameter going into one filling of a 
digester in a mill taking its wood from the district surrounding 
the great Saima Lake system in Finland, was determined, and 
found to be of an average of 55 years. The youngest log was 
only 25 years old, and the oldest no less than 207 years. Three 
logs with annual rings of 4.5, 1.5 and 0.45 mm. thickness, respec- 
tively, were selected for closer examination. As shown by the 
thickness of the annual rings, the first log had grown three times 
as quickly as the second, and ten times as quickly as the third. 
Samples of wood were taken from each log, and examined as to 
their physical properties, and the quality of the pulp they yielded, 
and were found to wary considerably. The specific weights of the 
wood in the three logs were found to be respectively: 

i SITE, 5000 .0.5100 
Samples of wood taken from the different logs were cooked simul- 
taneously in separate perforated containers, but in the same di- 
gester, and the pulps obtained examined as to their chemical and 
mechanical properties. The results are grouped in the following 
table (Table 1). 


TABLE 1 , 
Log 1 og 2 3 
Degree of cooking Bergman Cl. number. . =. 3.6 a 
Average length of fibers in mm........... 2.4 3. 3.02 
Number of fibers in 1 gram...........+: 2,884, 600 1,792,000 1,892,000 
Strength in meters breaking length...... 6,765 7,595 7,405 
DO SdabewanatanweGatadexeehs5e00n0ds Light Medium Dark 


The Bergman chlorine number, of which more anon, indicates 
the consumption of bleaching chlorine, and stands in inverse ratio 
to the degree of chemical purity of the pulp. The breaking length, 
that is the length of the strip of paper which would be broken 
by its own weight, is determined by means of a method used in 
the Central Laboratory of Finnish Industry in Helsingfors, to 
which I will revert later. 

The above figures characterize the three pulps as different 
brands, in spite of the fact that they had been produced under 
exactly the same conditions. 


Variations in Pulp Wood 

Every pulp maker has to reckon with considerable variations 
in his pulp wood. The uniformity of the pulp is not affected as 
long as the different kinds of logs are mixed fairly evenly. Un- 
fortunately this is not always the case. The bulk of the logs 
from one logging camp do not, as a rule, mix completely with 
logs from another camp, even if floated together over the same 
rivers and lakes. The floats mix generally only in their outer 
parts, whereas the logs in the central parts of the floats are apt 
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to remain together. The mixing process is assisted by the logs 
being stored in large piles in the wood yards, but even then the 
mixing is seldom complete. This fact accounts for many unavoid- 
able variations in the quality of the pulp. 

Another difficulty the pulp maker has to fight is the variation 
of moisture in the pulp wood. A moist chip does not absorb the 
cooking solution as quickly as a dry chip, and consequently is 
more slowly decomposed into fibers. The result is that, when the 
fibers from a dry chip have reached the desired degree of cooking, 
the fibers from a moist chip may still be raw and splintery. If 
the process of cooking is continued until even the latter fibers 
are sufficiently cooked, the former are apt to be over-cooked. In 
any case, the result must be unsatisfactory, and the pulp is not 
as uniform as might be desired. By prolonging the first part of 
the cooking process, during which the cooking solution penetrates 
the chips, and the chemical agents are absorbed by the wood sub- 
stance, the inequality of moisture in the chips can be more or 
less eliminated. This means, on the other hand, a serious loss 
of time, and decrease in the productive capacity of the plant. 
Consequently the pulp maker producing a high grade pulp en- 
deavors to equalize the amount of moisture in the wood by sea- 
soning it over longer periods of time. This again is limited by 
the space available for storing the wood, and by the financial factor 
of increasing interest. 

I have purposely dwelt on the variations in the quality of the 
wood, because this is the factor which really accounts for most 
of the variations in the quality of even the best brands of pulp 
on the market. It cannot be eliminated by the modern science 
of pulp making, and consequently the buyers of pulp have to 
reckon with it. 

Provided the pulp maker has a modern mill and an efficient 
staff, and with a fairly good and uniform pulp wood at his dis- 
posal, to what limits can he reduce the variations in the quality 
of the pulp? This question is very difficult to answer, because it is 
often impossible to decide what are the actual reasons for a sud- 
den unexpected change in the quality. Is it due to unavoidable 
factors or merely to a lack of skill or attention? 

The Central Laboratory of Finnish Industry in Helsingfors, 
an institution exercising scientific control over practically the 
whole Finnish output of chemical pulp, has collected much valu- 
able material, which can be used in trying to answer the above 
question. Under supervision of the laboratory staff the consign- 
ments of pulp are periodically sampled in the ports before they 
are shipped and the samples thoroughly tested as to the strength 
of their fibers, the degree of chemical purity and mechanical 
cleanliness and so on. By comparing the results from a longer 
period of time an idea can be formed of the degree of uniformity 
in the quality of the pulp attained by the different mills. When 
leaving out the obviously abnormal cases, which must be due to 
unavoidable accidents, and taking into account the degree of accu- 
racy of the testing methods, it can be said that sulphite pulps 
produced in well-conducted mills vary in their strength from 5 to 
8 per cent, and in their chemical purity something like 10 to 15 
per cent, from the average. 
cal purity of easy bleaching pulps are smaller than of strong pulps. 


Paper Requirements Relation to Pulp 

The pulps on the market are graded as to their different prop- 
erties and selected by the buyers according to the qualifications 
most essential for the papers they are producing. The ideal sul- 
phite pulp should be white and clean, with long and strong fibers 
possessing a high degree of elasticity and chemical purity. In 
addition, it should be easily beaten. Unfortunately, as we all 
know, it is not possible to produce a pulp with all the above- 
mentioned properties represented at the same time in the highest 
degree. If some of the properties are strongly accentuated, 
others will, to a certain degree, suffer. For instance, if the pulp 
is made exceedingly strong, which necessarily implies a low de- 
gree of cooking, it will be harder to beat, and its fibers less elastic 
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than in pulps of higher cooking degree, and consequently less 
strength. As screen plates with the finest slits cannot be used 
for very strong pulps the cleanliness of the pulp will suffer. And, 
lastly, owing to the low degree of cooking, which leaves a large 
percentage of the brown lignin in the fibers, the color of the pulp 
will be darker. Consequently, all the other desirable properties 
in the pulp are represented in a lower degree if the strength of 
the fibers is greatly accentuated. On the other hand, if the pulp 
is made very easy bleaching, that is, of a high degree of chemical 
purity, the strength of the fibers is considerably decreased through 
the prolonged cooking process. The cleanliness of the pulp, and 
frequently the color, is also apt to suffer through the knots in 
the wood becoming soft and easily broken up. Usually the brands 
between the extreme qualities come nearest to the ideal pulp. 

I have repeatedly alluded to the fact that the properties of the 
sulphite pulp are intimately connected with its degree of cooking, 
that is, its chemical purity. The following table (Table 2) illus- 
trates the relation between the cooking degree and the strength 
of strong and easy bleaching pulps from three different mills. 
All these mills are using the same mill equipment, and the same 
kind of wood, for manufacturing both their strong and easy 
bleaching pulp, which are consequently produced under similar 
conditions. 

TABLE 2 
Cooking degree, 
Mill I 
Mill II 


Mill III 


Strong 
y B 


leaching 
Strong 
Easy Bleaching 
Strong 
Easy Bleaching 


But experience shows that, in pulps of the same cooking degree, 
the different properties of the fibers vary considerably. This is 
due to different causes, one of which I have already mentioned, 
namely, variations in the quality of the pulp wood. If the fibers 
in the wood are of low strength owing to some peculiarity of its 
growth, or through deterioration, no skill in pulp making can 
produce a strong pulp of such raw material. But also the method 
of cooking exercises a great influence on the strength and other 
qualities of the pulp. Here the importance of the cooking time 
and temperature, and to some extent the composition of the acid, 
is brought out. I have not the opportunity here of going deeper 
into these very interesting details of the cooking process. The 
general rule is that slow and careful cooking at a low temperature 
with an acid of moderate strength, yields a strong pulp, with 
other desirable properties well represented, whereas quick methods, 
which necessarily imply higher temperatures and usually also, very 
strong acids, are more injurious to the strength of the fibers. In 
Table 3 I have compared the pulps of three different mills. The 
pulps are practically the same degree of Cooking, as shown by the 
Bergman chlorine number, but the strength of their fibers varies 
considerably. 


TABLE 3 


Cooking degree, Strength in meters 


breaking length 


Length of Fibers 

The length of the fibers is a matter frequently discussed be- 
tween the producers and buyers of pulp. The opinion that is not 
uncommon, that the length of the fibers is influenced by the 
process of cooking, is not founded on facts. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to point out that the fibers cannot be lengthened beyond 
their natural stretch through any variation in the process of 
cooking. More natural is the common presumption that the fibers 
are more or less shortened during the cooking process by the ends 
of the individual fibers being dissolved or by the fibers being 
broken. Researches recently carried out in Finland do not support 
this opinion. The length of the fibers will be the same as the 
length of the unbroken fibers in the chips. The broken fibers are 
derived from the surface of the chips, where, in the chipping and 
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. Splitting process, the fibers in the wood have been cut or broken. 
This, of course, cannot be avoided, only diminished, by conduct- 
ing the chipping process in a way which produces as uniform and 
well-shaped chips as possible. 

Most of the so-called “mush” in the pulp is explained by the 
presence of medullary rays—tubes connecting the pith with the 
surface of the tree—which, being brittle and having very thin 
walls, are easily broken up into small pieces. Being bulky they 
can easily be detected under the microscope, but their total weight 
is insignificant compared with that of the real fibers. 

The length of the trachied cells in the pulp wood usually varies 
between 1 and 5 mm., and consequently the length of the fibers 
in the pulp varies within the same limits, except that the “mush” 
may contain broken fibers and pieces of medullary rays, which are 
considerably less than 1 mm. in length. The following ‘table 
(Table 4) gives an example of how the fibers may fall into differ- 
ent classes of length, if the mush is disregarded. 

TABLE _. 


ce . 
1.91 mm. 3.36 mm. 

The three first-named brands are well-known strong pulps. 
The “Ideal” is produced in the laboratory, and contains no broken 
or otherwise damaged fibers. 

Testing Chemical Purity of Pulp 

The methods for investigating the chemical purity of the pulp 
can be divided into three classes, namely: 

1, Methods for determining the percentage of cellulose by 
removing the lignin and other non-cellulose compounds and 
weighing the residue. 

2. Methods for determining the percentage of lignin by dis- 
solving the cellulose and weighing the residue. 

3. Methods for estimating the percentage of lignin, by letting 
certain chemical agents react upon the lignin in the fibers under 
exactly defined conditions, and determining either the consump- 
tion of these agents, or the time of reaction, or the colors 
produced. 

Practically ail the methods used in the pulp industry for in- 
vestigating the purity of the fibers belong to the last-mentioned 
class. The methods belonging to the first two classes are more 
adapted for examining the wood and other raw materials, and 
are mainly used in scientific research. Among these the most 
exact and best suited for the determination of cellulose, is the 
classical method of Cross and Bevan, according to which the 
material to be tested is successively treated with chlorine gas 
and a solution of sodium sulphite; the treatment being repeated 
if necessary. 

A convenient method for the direct determination of lignin in 
wood and other ligneous materials is that of Willstatter and Zech- 
meister.” According to this method, the material is treated with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, which dissolves the cellulose, leav- 
ing a residue of brown insoluble lignin, which is washed and 
dried. 


I must refrain from discussing here more fully these and other 
methods of determining directly the cellulose and lignin because 
there are methods of more immediate interest to the pulp trade 
which have to be dealt with. 

The amount of bleaching powder consumed in the bleaching 
process, generally speaking, varies directly with the percentage of 
lignin in the fibers, provided that the bleaching process is carried 
out with the smallest possible loss of active chlorine. Conse- 
quently the consumption of chlorine in the bleaching process is a 
measure of the chemical purity of the fibers. The bleaching prop- 
erties of the pulp being the only point in this connection which 
interests the buyers, the majority of chemical tests employed in 


2? Richard Willstatter and Laszlo Zechmeister. 
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the pulp trade are so chosen as to indicate this qualification oj 
the pulp, 

Sindall and Bacon in their book called “Testing of Wood Pulp’ 
give a description of a laboratory method for determining th 
bleaching properties of pulp. According to this method a scrie; 
of parallel tests, with the same amounts of pulp, but progressively 
increasing quantities of bleaching solution, are simultaneously 
carried out. The bleaching properties of the pulp are calculated 
from the test, which shows the desired color of pulp with the 
least amount of bleaching solution. It is a good practical test, 
and has the advantage of directly showing the amount of chlorine 
necessary for bleaching the pulp, but on the other hand. it takes 
a good deal of time and work and is not very exact. Moreover, 
it is not suitable for pulps which are very hard to bleach, or 
unbleachable. 

The same authors have described a titration method according 
to which a weighed sample of pulp mixed with water is treated 
with a suitable excess of bleaching solution for either 10 to 12 
hours at room temperature, or 3 hours at 40 degrees centigrade, 
The solution is filtered off and the unconsumed bleach titrated in 
the filtrate with standard arsenite solution. If a considerable 
excess of bleach is found in the filtrate the test has to be re 
peated, with an excess of only 1 per cent or at the most 2 per 
cent of bleach. This test is simpler to carry out than that men- 
tioned previously, but it does not save any appreciable amount of 
time, especially if the test has to be repeated. 

Several methods have been published with the view of simpli- 
fying the determination of the chemical purity of the pulp and 
shortening the time necesary for the test. They are practically 
all based on the same principle, namely, treatment of the pulp 
with an excess of an oxidizing agent and determining the amount 
of the agent consumed under exactly defined conditions. 

Use of Oxidizing Agents 

In the methods of Wrede,* Sieber,* and Enso,* the last named 
a modification of the first two methods, frequently used in Fin- 
land, calcium hypochlorite (bleaching powder) is used as the 
oxidizing agent. In the method of Johnsen and Parsons,‘ potassium 
permanganate is used as the oxidizing agent, and in that of 
Tingle,” bromine is employed for the same purpose. The last- 
named method is moreover distinguished from the other methods 
by the cellulose being dissolved in hydrochloric acid before the 
oxidizing agent is added. 

All the methods mentioned above, especially those of Enso and 
Tingle, are very convenient, and can be carried out in less than 
two hours, but they have the same disadvantage of giving results 
which cannot be directly used for calculating the consumption of 
bleaching powder in the bleaching process. This follows from the 
fact that the reaction between the pulp and the oxidizing agent 
is not a stoichiometric process, but, on the contrary, the greatcr 
the excess of the oxidizer, the more of it is consumed. Conse- 
quently all methods using an excess of the oxidizing agent give 
too high figures of consumption for easy-bleaching pulps, as com- 
pared with strong pulps, because the excess of the oxidizing 
agent is very much smaller when testing the latter. There is 


*Wrede. Papier Zeitung. 34. 806. 

* Rudolf Sieber, Zellstoff-chemische Abhandlungen. No. 111 (1920). Zell- 
stoff und Papier. No. 7 (1921). 

5 Publication XX, p. 12 of Central Laboratory, Hdsingfors. The Enso 
test is carried out in the following way: 10 grams air-dry pulp (90 per cent 
dry) is torn by hand into small pieces and put into a 2,000 cc. porcelain 
dish together with 250 cc. of water. The thoroughly soaked pulp-pieces are 
rubbed between the hands to a homogeneous mass. his is transferred quan- 
titatively to a 1,000 cc. flask and 100 cc. n/4 bleach liquor added, containing 
0.886 grams active chlorine. The total alkalinity of the added solution should 
correspond to 20 cc. n/10 alkali, which is determined according to Schwalbe- 
Sieber, and is regulated with lime water and sulphuric acid. The flask is 
closed with a rubber stopper, and is put for one hour, without any pre- 
heating, in a water bath at a constant temperature of 40 degrees C., and is 
stirred frequently. The unconsumed active chlorine is then titrated directly 
in the pulp solution with n/4 arsenite solution. Iodide starch paper is used 
as indicator. The difference between the added amount of n/4 bleach solution 
(100 cc.) and the consumed amount n/4 arsenite solution (x), gives, when 
multiplied by 0.0886 the chlorine number of the pulp in per cent. Formula: 

nso Chlorine number = (1,000 —x) X< 0.0886. 
asa Johnsen and John L. Parsons. Zellstoff und Papier, No. 11, 259 
Tingle. 


(1909.) 


Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 14 (1922), 40. 
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another factor which accentuates the defects of these methods, 
that is the speed of reaction which quickly decreases with the 
diminution of the excess of the oxidizing agent. The result is 
that a strong pulp may be only partly bleached at a point when 
an easy-bleaching pulp is already over-bleached, and its cellulose 
partly turned into oxy-cellulose. As the amount of the oxidizing 
agent used in the above-mentioned tests must be calculated to 
sufice for even the strongest pulps, which may consume up to 
three or four times as much as the easiest bleaching pulps, the 
latter will consequently come in contact with an excess of several 
hundreds per cent of bleach. This explains why the figures ob- 
tained by these methods cannot be directly compared with figures 
from the actual bleaching process, in which the excess of bleach 
is usually kept within narrow limits. 

Mr. Bergman," the director of the Central Laboratory in Hel- 
singfors, has introduced a method for examining the chemical 
purity of the pulp, in which he overcomes these difficulties. After 
ascertaining the approximate degree of cooking of the pulp, by 
Tingle’s or other methods, two parallel tests, with the same 
quantity of pulp, but progressively increasing amounts of active 
chlorine, are simultaneously carried out under exactly the same 
conditions. The excess of chlorine is ascertained in .the usual 
way, in samples of the respective solutions, with a standard 
arsenite solution, and the percentage of chlorine consumed in each 
test is calculated. From the percentages of chlorine consumed 
in two parallel tests, a chlorine number, characteristic of the pulp 
under investigation, can be calculated by means of a special for- 
mula. This number indicates the amount of chlorine which the 
pulp would consume under the test conditions if no excess of 
chlorine were used. Experience shows that the so-called Bergman 
chlorine number fairly closely corresponds with the actual con- 
sumption of chlorine in bleaching the pulp on the large scale. 
This is, of course, a great advantage of the method, as compared 
with the others. Another advantage of the method is that it gives 
fairly comparable results both for easy-bleaching and strong 
pulps. A disadvantage is that it requires a good deal of time and 
work. The Bergman number varies for easy-bleaching pulps from 
2 to 4, for strong pulps from 6 to 14, and for extra strong pulps 
from 16 to 22. As can be seen from these figures, the scale of 
the Bergman chlorine number is sufficiently large to indicate even 
minor variations in the quality of the pulp. In its continuous 
control of Finnish pulps, the Central Laboratory is using the 
Bergman, Enso and Tingle methods in conjunction with each 
other. 

Before I leave this subject, I will mention a quick method used 
along with the other tests, in many Finnish mills, namely the 
Roschier® method. In this method, a weighed amount of pulp 
is dropped into a standard solution of potassium permanganate, 
vigorously shaken, and the time until the total disappearance of 
color in the solution, is taken with a. stop-watch. The harder the 
pulp the quicker the color disappears, and the easier bleaching it 
is the longer it will take. The time or reaction varies from 20 
seconds for the extra strong pulps, up to 100 seconds and more 
for the easiest bleaching. Roschier’s method is easily and quickly 
carried out, but it is not exact, and cannot be used for comparing 


*G. K. Bergman. The Finnish Pyper and Timber Journal, No. 4, 1922. 
The Bergman method is as follows: Two or preferably three samples of dry 
pulp, each weighing 10 g. are well mixed with distilled water, as described in 
connection with the Enso test, and progressively increasing quantities of 
bleaching solution are added, so calculated that an excess of active chlorine 
in each case is left at the end of the test. The mixtures are diluted with 
water so that the pulp constitutes 34% per cent of the solution. The alka- 
linity of the solution, as compared with the active chlorine, must be in the 
Proportion of 0.085 to 1, expressed in normalities. After a thorough and 
rapid mixing, the substance is warmed up to 40 degrees C. and kept at this 
temperature for 5 hours in a water bath, and stirred occasionally, after which 
the excess of active chlorine is ascertained in the usual way, in samples of 
the solutions, and the result, the Bergman chlorine number is calculated from 
two tests as follows: If a and b denote the respective quantities of chlorine 
used, when a is ba than b. Cla and Cl» denote the amounts of chlorine 
consumed, k = a—b, and m = Cla— Cl, then the chlorine number can 
calculated from the following formula: 

Cla k —a.rp 


k—m 
* Helmer Roschier. Zellstoff und Papier, No. 8, 1922. 
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pulps from different mills; although as a running control in any 
one mill, where the conditions, generally speaking, are the same, 
it can be used to advantage. 

I have not the time to go more deeply into other methods sug- 
gested or used in the pulp trade for determining the degree of 
chemical purity of the pulp, but even from the above cursory 
account it can be seen that.a great amount of interest and work 
has been devoted by the chemists to this important subject. 

The diversity of methods used in the different countries and 
mills is apt to create confusion, and it is therefore of importance 
that some method or methods should be generally adopted as 
standard methods. In order to obtain reliable and comparable 
results, it is absolutely necessary that the test should always be 
carried out in exactly the same way, as even a slight alteration 
in one of the conditions of the test may considerably influence 
the final result. 

Rayon Pulp 

The sulphite pulps used in the artificial silk industry are gen- 
erally investigated as to their content of Alpha cellulose. The 
method usually employed is that of Jentgen, according to which 
the pulp is treated for half an hour with a cold solution of 17% 
per cent sodium hydrate, which dissolves other chemical com- 
pounds of the pulp, and leaves the alpha cellulose intact. For the 
paper industry this test is of little importance. 

The color of the bleached pulp can easily be graded by com- 
paring a sample of the pulp with specially prepared standard col- 
ors. The committee on sulphite pulp of TAPPI  recom- 
mends (Paper, November, 1916) an apparatus consisting of six 
standard disks revolving at 2,500 r.pm., the disks are covered 
with plaster-of-paris, or a mixture of this and magnesia, and 
colored with progressively increasing amounts of chromate of 
potassium. Disks of the pulp to be investigated are attached to the 
standard disks, and examined when revolving under a strong 
suitable light. So far as I know, no method has been developed 
which can be adapted for investigating the color of all grades of 
unbleached sulphite pulps. The main difficulty in connection with 
it is that the dominant shades of the different sulphite pulps vary 
from yellow to brown and gray. 

The cleanliness of the pulp is still estimated by the old method 
of counting the dark fibers and spots, and calculating on a certain 
weight of pulp. The details as to the conditions of light, thick- 
ness of sheet, minimum size of spots counted, and so on, vary 
considerably in different countries, and even in different mills. 
No method has so far been generally adopted. 

One of the most important properties of the pulp is the strength 
of its fibers, and much attention has been paid during recent 
years to means for determining it. The old way of -estimating 
the strength of the fibers by testing a sheet of pulp from a bale, 
either by tearing it with the fingers, or by other means, has been 
found: inadequate. Researches carried-.out by the Central Labora- 
tory in Helsingfors clearly show that the strength of a sheet of 
pulp depends on how hard it has been pressed in the machine, or 
even in the bales, but not on the strength of the fibers. This is 
explained by the fact that the fibers in a sheet of pulp are so 
loosely joined together that they merely slip, but do not break, 
when the sheet is torn. The harder the pulp is pressed, the more 
closely the fibers are interlaced, and consequently the stronger the 
sheet. 

Rihlemann”™ has published a very interesting article on re- 
searches in the strength of the fibers of an easy bleaching sulphite 
pulp, by testing them individually with an apparatus used for 
testing cotton fibers. He came to the astonishing result fhat 
half-bleached fibers with an average length of 3-4 mm. had a 
strength of 13.85 g. on the average, with a stretch of 8 per cent. 
If Rithlemann’s figures are correct, they show that the actual 
strength of the unbeaten fibers is only utilized to a small degree 
in the strength of the paper. Riihlemann’s method, though of 
great theoretical interest, is not adapted for practical use. It is 
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very laborious, and even if several hundred fibers from each lot of 
the pulp are tested the results cannot be very accurate, if we con- 
sider that one gram of sulphite pulp contains something like 
3% million fibers, corresponding to 3% billion in a ton. More- 
over, Rithlemann’s method ignores the short and broken fibers, 
which cannot be tested with his apparatus. 

All the methods so far used in the pulp trade are based on 
forming the pulp into sheets, and testing the strength of them. 
These methods necessarily give only the relative strength of the 
pulp, but not the actual strength of the individual fibers. This 
is sufficient for the paper maker, because the strength of the pulp 
only interests him as far as it affects the strength of the paper 
he is producing. 


TAPPI Strength Testing of Pulp 

The different methods used are characterized by the way in 
which the pulp is treated before it is formed into sheets. The 
simplest method is that suggested by Cameron,” and recently 
modified by the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry,” according to which the pulp in unbeaten condition is 
thoroughly mixed with water, and formed into sheets which are 
pressed under high pressure, dried and tested as to their strength. 
The low strengths of the sheet prepared in this way show that 
the fibers are only loosely joined together, and that they merely 
slip, but do not break, when the sheet is torn. Though, to some 
extent, the figures obtained by this method follow the variations 
in the strength of the fibers, they cannot be considered as a real 
measure of their strength. The method is useful for investigating 
the cohesion between the unbeaten fibers under certain condi- 
tions, but not for determining the strength of the pulp. 

In order to get results which are more comparable with those 
obtained in the paper industry, the samples of pulp must be 
beaten before they are made into test sheets. It has been tried to 
perform the necessary beating in small laboratory beaters of the 
same type as used in paper mills but the results have not been 
satisfactory. Experience shows that it is very difficult and even 
impossible to imitate with a small scale beater the beating process 
of industrial scale. Moreover, it is extremely difficult to always 
reproduce with these small beaters the same kind of beating. 
Consequently other means of beating the pulp samples had to be 
employed. 

In 1915 the use of a ball mill was suggested by Sutermeister,” 
in an article published in Paper. The method recommended by 
the Committee on Sulphite Pulp of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, published in Paper, November, 1916, 
is mainly based on Sutermeister’s method. The Committee rec- 
ommends as beating apparatus a jar mill manufactured “by the 
Abbé Engineering Company, New York City, consisting of’a steel 
cylinder lined with porcelain. Flint pebbles are used instead of 
balls. The pulp is beaten for 50 minutes at 60 revolutions of 
the mill per minute. The beating is effected by the pebbles falling 
down and knocking against the lining and each other. The jar 
mill is convenient to handle, but has the disadvantage of many 
fibers being broken through the rough contact between the pebbles 
and the lining. The lining, as well as the pebbles, are quickly 
worn, which is demonstrated by the percentage of ash in the pulp 
being greatly increased during the beating. Because of this wear, 
the volume of the pebbles has to be periodically checked, and if 
found considerably reduced, brought up to the original figure by 
the addition of new pebbles. These unavoidable changes in the 
weight and form of the pebbles, as well as in the condition of 
their surface and that of the lining, necessarily introduce a factor 
of uncertainty in the final results. The ash contents of the test 
sheets, derived from the above-mentioned wear, must also be taken 
into consideration when aiming at accurate results. 

Sheets produced by using the Abbé jar mill according to the 
method recommended by the Committee on Sulphite Pulp, show a 
greater strength than sheets: made of unbeaten pulp, but as a 
rule they are still far below the strength of paper which can be 
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produced from the same pulp in a paper mill when properly han- 
dled. This is explained by the fact that the degree of beating of 
the pulp, after 50 minutes treatment in an Abbé jar mill, is lower 
than the degree of beating usual in paper mills for better grades 
of paper. In addition more fibers are broken in the jar mill 
than in a careful beating in a modern mill beater. 


The Lampén Mill 


The above-mentioned disadvantages of the Abbé jar mill are 
avoided in a ball mill developed in Finland. Since 1913 a specially 
constructed laboratory ball mill (Lampén mill)” has been used 
in the pulp mill of the Tornator Company, for beating the pulp 
samples, prior to forming them into test sheets. This ball mill 
consists of a revolving elipsoid shell of bronze, with a single 
big bronze ball rolling inside. The shell and ball are both made 
of the same composition, namely 80 per cent copper and 20 per 
cent tin. The inner surface of the shell, as well as the surface 
of the ball, is carefully turned and polished. When the pulp is 
properly diluted with water and free from lumps, the single ball 
mill works perfectly smoothly without any knocking. The beating 
is effected by the fibers being pressed and rolled between the ball 
and the shell. The continuous and smooth contact of the two 
polished metal surfaces spares the fbers from being unnecessarily 
cut, but on the other hand, furthers the hydration of the pulp and 
the formation of fibrillae, both indispensable for obtaining a well- 
closed and uniform test sheet. Consequently the test sheets beaten 
in a single-ball mill show, as a rule, considerably greater strength 
than those beaten in a jar mill, and correspond very closely with 
the results obtainable in modern mill beaters, especially those 
equipped with rolls of basalt lava. 

The general rule that the strength of the sheet increases with 
the increasing degree of beating is also true for pulp beaten in 
a single-ball mill. The strength of the test sheets usually increases 
until the degree of beating, corresponding to that of grease-proof, 
is reached. If the beating is continued still further, the strength 
of the sheet for a period remains practically constant, finally de- 
creasing slowly. According to the original method developed in 
the Tornator mill, the pulp was beaten until it reached its maxi- 
mum degree of strength, which, for the unbleached pulps, gives, as 
a rule, perfectly grease-proof test sheets. 


The Central Laboratory in Helsingfors, which for many years 
has been using the single-ball mill for the investigation of the 
strength of the pulps, is beating the pulp samples, prior to 
forming them into test sheets, to a degree of beating of 75 
as measured with the Schopper-Riegler apparatus. This 
degree of beating, though below the actual grease-proof degree 
gives uniform and well-closed sheets with figures of strength 
very close to those of grease-proof, and has been adopted for 
practical reasons. The time necessary for reaching this degree 
of beating varies from 1% hours for the easy beating sulphite 
pulps, to 2% hours for the hardest pulps, at 300 r.p.m. of the mill. 

Keeping to the same degree of beating seems to give more 
reliable results than beating the pulp for a certain period of 
time. An additional advantage obtained by beating the pulp 
always to the same degree is that the time necessary for reach- 
ing it is a good indicator of the beating properties of the pulp. 
In this connection a useful characteristic of the single-ball mill 
is brought out, namely that the strength of the test sheets is 
not appreciably decreased in the case of the pulp being over- 
beaten. 


The forming of the test sheets is of necessity a very im- 
portant feature in testing the strength of the pulp. The method 


1 Riihlemann. 
Hauptversammlung, 1925. Published by Otto Elsner, Berlin, 1928. 

1 E. Parke Cameron. Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, No. 5, 1923. 

13 Paper Trade Journal, Jan. 27, 1927. 

% Edwin Sutermeister. “Paper,” Nov. 10, 1915. 


%G. K. Bergman, Svensk Pappers-Tidning, No. 10, 1924. H. Schwalbe, 
Der Papierfa t, No. 14, p. 234, 1925. 
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recommended by the committee on sulphite pulp was to form 
the test sheets by means of a hand mould. Wilén”, to 
whom merit is due for several valuable suggestions, improved 
the method of forming test sheets by substituting for the hand 
mould a specially constructed sheet moulding apparatus with 
deckle frame, screen covered with wire and suction box, and 
obtained in this way more uniform sheets. In the laboratory of 
the Tornator Company a sheet moulder, based on the same idea, 
had been used since 1913, and the same type of sheet moulder 
with some alterations is still in use in the Central Laboratory 
in Helsingfors. 
Hydraulic Pressing of Sheets 

After the sheets are removed from the wire of the sheet 
mould they must be pressed before drying. According to Suter- 
meister’s method and that of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, the sheets were pressed between felts 
in a letter press, but nowadays hydraulic presses are generally 
employed. Investigations carried out by Wilén and Cameron 
concerning the influence of the pressure on the strength of the 
test sheet, show that the strength is increased with increasing 
pressure up to a certain degree, and that the unbeaten pulp is 
more influenced than the beaten pulp. 

The strength of the test sheets prepared under otherwise 
similar conditions, grows with increasing substance up to a 
certain point, different for unbeaten and beaten pulps, as shown 
by the investigations of Wilén, Cameron and the Central Labora- 
tory. 

The way of drying the test sheets does not seem to exercise 
any appreciable influence on the strength, provided that the sheets 
are slowly dried at a temperature not exceeding 70 degrees C. 
The sheets must not be allowed to crease during the drying, 
as a creased sheet gives unreliable results when tested for strength. 

In Table 5 are compared the figures of strength in meters 
breaking length, of four different brands of pulp, obtained by 
different methods of treating the pulp, prior to forming the test 
sheets. 

TABLE 5 
Beaten 


50 minutes _ Beaten to 75° 
in Abbé jar Sch. R. in single- 
ill ball mill 


Unbeaten pulp 
according to 
TAPPI 
Pulp I. 
II, 
lll. g 
IV. Easy Bleaching... 

During recent years the original Sutermeister-TAPPI method 
has been modified and improved with the view of getting more 
comparable results for the strength and beating properties of 
the pulp. Samples of the pulp are beaten for varying lengths 
of time, and the corresponding results as regards the strength, 
are expressed by means of a curve. The following table (Table 
6) illustrates the changes in the beating degree and strength of 
the test sheets, as a result of prolonged beating in the Abbé 
jar mill. The pulps are the same as pulps I. to III. in the 
previous table. 


TABLE 6 


50 minutes 2 hrs. 45 minutes 


Breaking 
length 
:. . . te 6,750 
I i 6,660 84.5° 6,720 
III. 7,150 79.5° 7,215 

When comparing the last column of Table 6 with that of 
Table 5 it will be seen that the test sheets beaten in an Abbé jar 
mill do not come up to the strength of those beaten in a single- 
ball mill, even if the pulp is beaten to a higher degree. 

It has been pointed out above that the strength of the test 
sheet made of the same pulp may vary considerably with the 
degree of beating, the type of apparatus used for beating, the 
substance of the sheet, and the pressure to which it had been 
subjected. But there are also other factors which affect the 


*K. G, Wilén. The Finnish Paper and Timber Journal, No, 4, 1921. 
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strength of the test sheet, for instance, the dilution of the pulp 
in the sheet mould, and the intensity of suction during the fom 
mation of the sheet. Besides these, the moisture of the finished 
sheet, the length and width of the strip, when using a Schopper 
tester, have to be taken into consideration. It is not possible 
for me here to go into the details of the different methods for 
determining the strength of the pulp, and consequently I have to 
limit my discussion to their main characteristic features. 


Problem of Finding Standard Method 


When endeavoring to develop a standard method of testing 
the strength of the pulp, all details must be carefully considered, 
and minutely defined. The problem of finding a standard method, 
which will satisfy all the essential requirements, is by no means 
easily solved, but, considering the abundant material available 
to-day, it does not seem to be beyond the bounds of possibilities. 
It lies in the interest of the British paper industry, which ig 
one of the biggest consumers of pulp in the world, that this 
method should be found as soon as possible. 


Paper Testing Survey 
SpectaL Ingurry No. 109 


A member writes: “I have just received a copy of PAPER 
TESTING METHODS and would like to know how complete 
a job of paper testing is done by other paper mills. In our 
mill we test only for “pop,” color, basis weight, cleanliness and 
moisture content. So many subjects are covered in the book 
that it has occured to me that we are not doing as complete 
a job as we should. 


“We manufacture sulphite specialties.” 
Answers to this inquiry should give the following data: 
1. Kind of paper being made. 
Control test being made. 
Special tests made. 
4. List of testing equipment (specify manufacturer). 
5. What use is made of the results? 
This inquiry will be handled under Service to Members plan 
and all contributing to this report will receive a transcript of 
the replies. Send responses to 


R. G. MacDonatp, Sec., TAPPI, 
18 E. 41st Street, New York. 


W. E. B. Baker Goes With Stein, Hall & Co. 


W. E. Byron Baker, chairman of the Committee on Cellulose of 
TAPPI, recently resigned his position as chief chemist of the 
Continental Paper and Bag Mills Corporation to take a new 
position with Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mr. Baker will engage in research and development 
work on starch, starch products and gums, involving their relation- 
ships to cellulose, and technical problems in the improved applica- 
tion of products of starch origin to: the various phases-of the 
manufacture and conversion of paper. His work will be of wide 
scope, covering many starch products, differing in both origin and 
chemical treatment. 


Bryant Paper Co. a TAPPI Corporate Member 


In accordance with the established policy of the Bryant Paper 
Company to contribute its share to the technical advancement 
of the paper industry it has now become a corporate member of the 
Technical Association. Bryant Paper Company has achieved a 
very high reputation as manufacturers of high grade book papers. 
The line of papers made include coated book, enamel, offset, 
map, cover, eggshell, writing, index bristol, postcard, absorbent, 
bible, catalog, poster, music, drawing, half-tone, etc. About 250,- 
000 pounds of paper are made daily. The representative of the 
Company in the Technical Association will be Grellet N. Collins, 
who was a former vice-president of TAPPI. 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts and Bibliography of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Sulphite Process 

Process for the Production of Pulp. Raoul Pictet and F. 
Tharaldson. Norw. Pat. 35036. Papir-Jour, 15, No. 10, VIII 
(1927). A change in the process as described in Norw. Pat. 
42934 for the preparation of pulp by cooking cellulosic materials 
with a water solution of sulphur dioxide, at a minimum pressure of 
8 atmospheres and a temperature of under 110°C for a part of the 

*time and over for a part of the time. C. E. P. 

Process for the Preparation of Practically Lignin-Free Cellu- 
lose by the Sulphite Process. I. G. Farbenindustri Aktienge- 
sellschaft Norw. Pat. 44319. Papir-Journ. 15, No. 17, 221 
(1927). A very pure cellulose, practically lignin-free, is produced 
by maintaining as high a concentration of free SO* during the 
entire cook as is present at the beginning, except for the slight 
reduction which may take place in the digester itself. 
is continued until no more bisulphite is present.—C. E. P. 

Process for Gassing or Pressure Reduction in Digesters or 
Similar Apparatus. Einar Morterud. Norw. Pat. 34802 
Papir-Jour. 15, No. 14,182 (1927). The cooking liquor is allow- 
ed to pass at successive intervals into a container at lower pressure 
than the digester, thus allowing gas and vapor to escape, and the 
liquor is then circulated back to the digester —C. E. P. 

Preparation of an Easily Soluble Fast (Dye) Stuff from Sul- 
phite Waste Liquor. I. G. Farbenindustri Aktiegesellschaft, 
Berlin. Norw. Pat. 34394. Papir-Jour. 15, No. 14, 182 (1927). 
The concentrated liquor is treated with alkaline reagents, and the 
resulting product is salted out and dried with or without a vacuum 
in the usual way.—C. E. P. 

Alkaline Process 

Change in Alkalinity and the Action of Sodium Sulphide in 
Alkaline Pulping Processes. - C. Kullgren. Ingeniors 
Vetenskaps Akademien. Contribution No. 65 (1927) 35 
p. Various methods for determining the alkalinity of black liquors 
were investigated. The customary titration is inaccurate. Elec- 
trical conductivity measurements can be used to advantage in cer- 
tain cases with straight soda cooking. The method of Koelichen 
of determining the reaction velocity of the decomposition of 
diacetone alcohol in the presence of alkalies was found to hold at 
higher concentration than O. I. N.; the values for k were 
proportional to the concentration of NaOH. In straight soda 
cooking a marked-slowing down of the-reaction was found to occur 
at 130°—150°C. during the temperature rise period, a strong 
reaction beginning again at about 160°C. No such slowing down 
was detected with sulphate cooking. This is due to the fact that in 
the sulphate process NaOH, itself a poor pulping agent, forms S 
compounds with the lignin, which is preferentially dissolved by 
the NaOH. The explanation that the alkalinity of the liquor is 
maintained constant by the hydrolysis of Naz cannot hold because 
of the small quantity present. The article is written in German. 
—C. E. P. 

Process for the Preparation of Pulp. Ramar Syndicate. 
Norw. Pat. 44, 169. Papir-Journ. No. 15, 196 (1927). A proc- 
ess for the preparation of pulp by cooxing large or small pieces 
of cellulose containing material under pressure with 0.5 per cent. to 
3.5 per cent solutions of the sulphates, nitrates, or chlorides, of 
alkaline earths, alkalies or metals, or combinations of these, after 
which treatment the pieces are mechanically disintegrated and 
finally beaten in a hollander.—C. E. P 

Process for Chlorine Treatment of Cellulose-Containing Ma- 
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terials. H. Hjorth. Norw. Pat. 35401 Papir-Jour. 15, No, 
14, 182, Aug. 29, 1927. Cellulose of cellulosic material is 
treated with chlorine gas for bleaching or for purification by 
allowing a thin layer of the comparatively dry material (about 30 
per cent. dry) to come in contact with a stream of chlorine gas 
in such a way that it is falling freely through the gas a part of 
the time.—-C. E. P. 

Utilization of Bark and Wood Waste for the Production of 
Cellulose. C. Allegre, H. Brunel, G. P. Galinou and J, E. 
Lauriac. Fr. pat. 622,007, Jan. 20, 1926. The material, after it 
has been softened in water, is treated with chlorine for 1.5 hrs. in 
a closed vessel, and is then washed successively with water, sodium 
sulphite solution, and again with water. The process is repeated 
as often as is necessary.—A. P.-C. 

Pulping Process. D. R. Nanji. Eng. pat. 2680,629. Wood 
is treated with an alkaline solution of concentration up to 4 per 
cent. and at high pressures approximating to 10 atmospheres. By 
making use of relatively low concentration and working at high 
pressures it is possible to delignify the raw material in about one 
hour. Material containing pectin and sugars if first treated with 
a pectin solvent and then to the action of caustic solutions of low 
concentration at high pressure. The preliminary depectinizing 
treatment avoids the possibility of staining or coloring the sub- 
stances on addition of the alkali—A. P.-C. 

Pulping Process. S. D. Wells. Eng. pat. 273,663. Vegetable 
fibrous materials, such as wood, cereal straws, and grasses, are 
softened for the preparation of pulp by boiling under pressure with 
a solution of sodium carbonate to which sulphur is added. The 
process is carried out at temperatures of 120°C. and above, and the 
cooking effect approximates that obtained when sulphide or hydro- 
sulphide is used.—A, P.-C. 

Opening-Up of Materials Containing Cellulose. I. G. 
Farbenind. A.-G. Eng. pat. 274,892, July 21, 1927, and Addn. 
Eng. pat. 276,025, Aug. 15, 1927. No. 274,892. Cellulose of high 
purity is obtained in good yield by exposing comminuted cellulosic 
material, e.g., deal shavings, to the action of a current of air that 
has been heated at 30°C. and passed through 60 per cent nitric 
acid. No. 276,025. Alternatively, the material, e.g., steamed fir- 
wood, is impregnated with warm or cold dilute (10 per cent) nitric 
acid, freed from excess of acid by draining, and exposed to the 
action of a current of air at about 50°C. until a test sample is 
completely disintegrated when boiled with dilute sodium carbonate 
solution. In both cases the pulp is finally’ boiled with an alkaline 
solution.—A. P.-C. 


Black Liquors 

Caustic Soda Recovery Plant for Waste Liquors from 
Esparto Grass Digestion. J. Holmes PROC. TECH. SEC- 
tion Papermakers Assn. 7, 27-45 (1926). The low heat 
efficiency of soda recovery units of the usual design is discussed, 
and a description is given of the Holmes closed system of recovery 
in which a considerable economy of heat is realized by blowing 
the digester charge into a closed pressure tank, which also 
receives the relief steam from the digester during the cook. Feed 
liquor to the evaporator is withdrawn from the bottom of this tank, 
and the steam available from the pressure reduction is used to 
heat the first effect of the evaporator. Heat exchangers are placed 
in the vapor pipes of the evaporator to effect the transfer of heat 
to the wash liquor and to fresh caustic liquor. The operation of 
the vacuum evaporator is dealt with in detail, and emphasis is laid 
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on the reduction of efficiency caused by air leaks, gases dissolved 
in the liquor, and scale. The prospect of utilizing the heat, which 
under the present system is dissipated in the roaster, is also 
discussed, and it is suggested that, given reasonably efficient plant, 
the total heat recovered should supply not only the soda recovery 
plant, but also the digesters —A. P.-C. 

Process for Treating Black Liquor. E. Hagglund. Eng pat. 
258,035. The black liquor is heated at 350°C. under a pressure of 
150-200 atmospheres to precipitate a larger proportion of the 
organic matter. After separation of the precipitate, the liquor is 
distilled to recover methanol and other volatile compounds. Other 
volatile compounds, chiefly acetone, can be obtained by distilling 
with superheated steam. The residue is finally causticized with 
slaked lime to regenerate the caustic soda.—A. P.-C. 

Evaporation in Chemical Pulp Mills. H. Austin. Paper 
Mill 50, No. 43, 18, 20, (Oct. 22, 1927); Pulp and Paper 
25, 1439-1440 (Nov. 10, 1927). Brief discussion of the essential 
features required for efficient evaporator operation and of the 
manner in which they are embodied in the Scott evaporator.— 
A. P.-C. 

Continuous Chemical Reclaiming in a Modern Soda Pulp Mill. 
A. Anable. Paper Ind. 9, 1146-1147 (Oct. 1927). Paper 
Trade J. 85, No. 15, 48-49 (Oct. 13, 1927). A description of 
the layout of the soda recovery plant of the new mill of the 
Canadian Cellulose Co. Cornwall, Ont.—A. P.-C. 

Recovery of Soda from Black Liquor Produced in Cooking 
Esparto. W. M. Wallace and J. Mac Gregor. Eng. pat. 281,- 
035, Sept. 13, 1926. The concentrated, calcined spent liquor is 
discharged from a furnace on to a travelling grate and delivered 
into a dissolver of small size fitted with an agitator to break up 
large pieces and then to a tank communicating both with the 
dissolver and causticizing pots, into which the liquor is delivered 
when sufficiently concentrated, a continuous circulation of liquor 
being possible between the dissolver and the tank.—A. P.-C. 

Mechanical 

Avoiding Waste in Grinding Pulp. Levi A. Fralick. Paper 
Mill 50, No. 44, 12, 26, (Oct. 29, 1927). A discussion of the 
sources of waste in the production of groundwood and of the 
means of preventing it—A. P.-C. 

Mechanical Pulp and its Physical Property of Wetness. J. 
H. Mowat. Proc. Tech. Section Papermakers’ Assn. 6, 187-204 
(1926). The importance of grinding temperature on the character 
and wetness of groundwood and the equal importance, from the 
papermakers’ standpoint, of a knowledge of the degree of wetness 
are emphasized. Experiments have established that mechanical pulp 
after immersion in water for some days shows increased wetness. 
The addition of 1 per cent of yeast (on the weight of fiber) to a 
5 per cent suspension of mechanical pulp caused after 18 hours at 
18° to 21°C. An increase in wetness of 136 percent, dropping after 
53 hours to a net increaseof 91 per cent.—A. P.-C. 

Process for the Manufacture of Pulp. W. H. Mason, Norw. 
Pat. 43962 Papir-Journ, No. 9 128 (1927). Chipped ligno- 
cellulosic material which has been “exploded” to a fibrous form 
is treated with chemical reagents to produce pulp for paper.— 
C.E.P. 

Arrangement for Fastening Pulp Stones on Their Axles. 
K. Klimpke. Swed. Pat. 61568 Svensk Papers-Tidning, 30, No. 14, 
423 (1927). The invention consists of providing a ring so attached 
to the periphery that it is unnecessary to displace it in removing the 
stone —C.E.P. 


Beating 

Effect on Cellulose Fibers of Treatment in the Papermaker’s 
Beater. J. W. Rowe et al. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 88, 
REV. 88, 2058, 2060 (Dec. 23). 2104-2110, 2150, 2152 (Dec. 30, 
(1927). 89, 24-30 (Jan. 6, 1928). The “wetness” or “hydration” 
developed in fibers on beating were studied by determining the 
rate of evaporation of water from disks made of unbeaten pulp 
and of pulp beaten to varying degrees. Plotting the rate of 
-vaporation from unbeaten pulp against the moisture content 
showed that: (1) so long as the gage of water remaining in the 
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pulp is above a certain minimum (66 per cent in the case of the 
puplp used in this investigation), the rate of evaporation is uniform. 
(2) This uniform rate is uniform regardless of the size of the 
disk. (3) Neither the initial uniform rate of evaporation nor the 
positions of the angles in the curves are altered by previously soak- 
ing the disk in water (up to 11 days). (4) The remainder of the 
curve (for unbeaten sulphite) below the minimum moisture content 
mentioned in (1) consists of three straight-line portions, each rep- 
resenting a period during which the rate of evaporatino decreases 
uniformly as the sample gets drier. The horizontal portion of the 
curve is considered to represent evaporation of the water held me- 
chanically between the interlaced fibers; the first angular point 
marks the completion of the evaporation of this moisture and 
the first inclined straight line represents evaporation of the 
free water within the interior of the disk and the central 
canal of the fibers; the last angle in the curve marks the 
point at which water begins to evaporate from the interior of 
the cellulose, i.e. from the infinitely small spaces between the 
molecules themselves. Watr is thus held in the disk by three 
different sets of mechanism: (1) free water which is not in 
any way under the influence of molecular or surface forces, (2) 
water under the influence of surface forces only, (3) water in the 
interior of the cellulose, i.e., actually distributed amongst the cellu- 
lose molecules as if in a state of solution. Arguments in support 
of the above theory are discussed in the light of experience with 
other materials and it is concluded as the most probable assumption, 
that the lowest angle of the curve represents the “hydration of cel- 
lulose,” as it corresponds to the maximum percentage of water that 
is held within the cellulose itself and is characteristic of the cellu- 
lose. Evaporation tests carried out on pulps beaten for increasing 
periods showed that the moisture content at the angle of the curve 
taken above as representing the “hydration” of the cellulose in- 
creased with beating time up to a maximum, after which further 
beating caused it to fall again. The following explanation is sug- 
gested: as the beating action progresses the pulp gets broken up 
more and more finely until it is so fine that the fibers pass between 
the roll and bedplate without being subjected to any real beating 
action ; thereafter the fibers are merely being circulated in contact 
with water and commence to dehydrate. The tendency of pulp to 
dehydrate on being left in contact with water was also demonstrated 
by leaving in water pulp samples which had been beaten for var- 
ious periods, and in every case the hydration point on the curve 
was found to fall. It was found that the viscosity of sulphi €, wood 
pulps is not lowered by any degree of beating likely to be used in 
the manufacture of paper. Hence, hydration produced by beating 
is not due to an increased degree of colloidal dispersion, and it is 
suggested that the factor-causing hydration on beating is a change 
similar to that from the crystalline to the amorphous state. At- 
tempts to confirm this assumption experimentally by means of 
X-ray diagrams of the unbeaten and beaten pulp were unsuccessful. 
—A. P.-C, 

Beater Design. F. P. Folsom. Paper Mill 50, No. 49 
9, 3 (Dec. 3, 1927); Paper Trade J. 85, No. 23, 40, 42 (Dec. 
8, 1928). A discussion of the merits of the Dayton High Speed 
Beater.—A. P.-C. 

Air Improves the Work of the Beater. A. M. Hoffman. 
Paper Trade J. 85, No. 14, 55 (Oct. 6, 1927). In the Stuart 
pneumatic bedplate a draft space is provided between two sections 
of the regularly spaced steel blades, and compressed air is blown 
into this space. The air prevents the pulp from interfering with 
the free movement of the beater roll over the bedplate, assists in 
mixing the mass, and helps to break up pieces of broke or hard 
bunches of stock without in any way reducing the strength of the 
fiber. Practice has confirmed the theory advanced by the inventor 
that the draft space causes the stock to travel faster and that the 
fibers are crossed and their positions disturbed, the stock coming 
out cool and uniform.—A. P.-C. 

Marcy Rod Mill in the Paper Industry. Sidney D. Wells. 
Paper Trade J. 85, No. 17, 115-116 (Oct. 27, 1927). A de- 
scription of the construction, operation and performance of the 
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mill. The mill at the Port Angeles, Wash., plant of the Paraffine 
Companies, Inc., was found to operate most satisfactorily with 
pulp at a consistency of 7.5 to 8.5 per cent; and under the condi- 
tions at that plant made possible a savings in power of from 50 
to 70 per cent over present methods with standard type of beater 
and jordan. When the stock retains sufficient waste acid from 
cooking to cause discoloration of the pulp, this can be eliminated 
by using stainless steel lining and rods—A.P.-C. 

Beater Tackle. Herbert Simonds. Paper Trade J. 85, 
No. 23, 44 (Dec. 8, 1927); Paper Mill 50, No. 50, 24, 26 (Dec. 
10, 1927). A discussion of the advantages of “alcumite” (an acid- 
resisting copper alloy), of corrugated fly bars and of open-center 
bedplates.—A. P.-C. 

Witham’s New Beater. Geo. S. Witham, Jr. U. S. pat. 
1,639,917, Aug. 23, 1927; Paper Trade J. 85, No. 26, 45-46 
(Dec. 29, 1927). The beater is characterized by three main fea- 
tures: (1) the motor is connected directly to the beater roll, and 
the parts are connected in such a manner that the roll and motor 
may be adjusted together toward and from the bed plate without 
disturbing the connection between them; (2) the doctor blade is 
mounted with respect to the roll that unbroken stock passing 
between the roll and the bedplate is cut off clean and is deflected 
outwards from the roll; (3) the fly bars are constructed in one 
piece with the body of the roll, and of such material (preferably 
manganese steel) that the roll can be made lighter than usual 
without sacrificing strength, thus allowing the roll to be driven at 
a higher speed, and at the same time the bars are shaped so as 
to speed up the circulation of the stock.—A. P.-C. 

Effect of Hydrogen Ion Concentration of the Hydration of 
Cellulose. Howard W. Morgan and C. E. Libby. Paper 
Trade J. 85, No. 19, 55-59 (Nov. 10) No. 20, 52-59 (Nov. 17, 
1927). After a review of the subject experiments are described 
leading to the following conclusions: (1) hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion has a definite effect on the hydration of cellulose. (2) The 
effect noted with sodium carbonate is not due to the sodium ion 
concentration. (3) With cotton cellulose a minimum hydra- 
ation is obtained with pH values ranging from pH 4 to pH 4.5 
and with pH values close to 10.5. (4) With cotton cellulose an 
increase in concentration of sodium carbonate and ammonium 
hydroxide causes an increase in hydration. (6) Strength tests 
give a more accurate measure of hydration than slowness tests. 
(7) The effect of pH on the hydration of sulphite pulp was the 
same ag on the hydration of cotton cellulose to the extent that pH 
values below that of distilled water caused a decrease in hydration ; 
but it develops a minimum hydration between pH 8 and pH 9, at 
which cotton cellulose shows maximum hydration, and it showed 
maximum hydration at pH 10.7, at which the cotton cellulose hy- 
dration curve indicated a mirimrm.—A. P.-C. 

Hydration of Cellulose in Papermaking. James Strachan. 
Proc. Tech. Section Papermakers Assn. 6, 139-167 (1926). 
From a study of the behavior of highly compressed blocks 
of vulcanized rag paper, as representing in many ways the behavior 
of individual fibers, evidence is adduced in support of the theory 
that the hydration of cellulose during beating is a purely physical 
phenomenon, cellulose exhibiting all the properties of an elastic gel 
whilst differing from other elastic gels in that it is porous and 
contains considerable quantities of absorbed gases. Results are 
given showing the effect of pressure, vacuum, specific external 
surface, temperature, and dissolved substances on the velocity of 
imbibition of water by cellulose. Pressure has a greater accelerat- 
ing action than vacuum, but the rate of increase of imbibition falls 
very considerably for pressures above 75 pounds per sq. in.; 
increase in temperature causes dehydration, but in a negligible 
degree below 40°C. Increase in specific external surface increases 
the velocity of imbibition proportionately, even when the increased 
surface is due in part to swelling of the fibers, as is the case after 
prolonged immersion; it is this increase in specific external surface, 
chiefly by fibrillation, that is responsible in a large degree for the 
hydration effect of beating. Alum, though showing initially an 
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accelerating action, later retards imbibition ; caustic soda accelerates 
or retards imbibition depending on the concentration; sulphuric 
acid is a more satisfactory accelerator, particularly at a concentra- 
tion of 0.00125 molar. The Schopper-Riegler tester is unsatisfac- 
tory as an indicator of the degree of hydration of pulp, a more 
reliable method being to determine the quantity of water retained 
by the pulp under a definite standard pressure—A. P.-C. 

Bleaching of Sulphite Pulp. Ragnar Bergquist. Svensk 
Pappers-Tidning No. 23,486 (1927). Easy bleaching  sul- 
phite pulp was bleached at 28°C. with calcium hypochlorite solu- 
tions whose hydrogen ion concentrations had been adjusted to 
values ranging from pH 1 to 13. Longer time is required for 
alkaline bleaching than acid. The alkalinity of the bleach solu- 
tion tend towards a constant value as the reaction proceeds. 
Bleaches that initially had a pH of 3 or above had changed to pH 
11.0-11.5 at the end. No significant differences were found in 
the ash content of alpha—and beta—cellulose of the pulps bleached 
at the different hydrogen ion concentrations. Copper numbers 
were somewhat higher in the acid bleached pulps. Although the 
hypochlorous acid has considerable bleaching properties the most 
active agent in the bleaching solution is the hypochlorite ion 
(C10-). Bleaching of sulphite pulp should be carried out at pH 
of 10 or greater; acid bleaching should not be attempted except 
under very careful analytical control—C. E. P. 

Bleaching 

Bleaching of Sulphite Pulp. L. Rys. Paper Trade J. 
85, No. 18, 61-67 (Nov. 3, 1927). During the bleaching of sulphite 
pulp with hypochlorite solution, chlorination takes place the end 
products of the reaction going into solution; whether insoluble 
chlorination products are first formed was not determined. The 
amount of organically combined chlorine is higher the higher the 
lignin content of the unbleached pulp. The experiments described 
indicate that the chemical equilibrium during bleaching can be 
expressed by the reversible equation 2NaOH + Cl, S$} NaClO + 
NaCl + H.O, the left side representing chlorination and the right 
side oxidizing conditions. The proportion between oxidation and 
chlorination reaches and maintains a practically constant value 
under similar conditions, which supports the theoretical explana- 
tion already given. The time necessary for a given consumption 
of available chlorine increases as the chlorination decreases. Al- 
though the acidity or alkalinity was not closely followed during 
the experiments, it appeared that under the conditions used there 
was tendency to approach and maintain a condition of, or nearly 
approching, neutrality. Though the color relations of the pulps 
were not determined, it was easy to see that the color was degraded 
by the action of the free chlorine and also by the addition of 
chloride ion. It may be considered that increasing the intensity of 
chlorination without a corresponding increase in oxidation results 
in a resinification of the lignin, which makes the hydrogen or 
hydroxyl-ion concentration important. Contrary to the results of 
Schwalbe and Wenzl, chlorates were found to take no part in 
the bleaching of sulphite pulp. The presence of chlorates in the 
bleach liquors has no appreciable effect on the chemical equilibrium 
during the bleaching reaction, and neither the physical conditions 
of bleaching nor the chemical composition of the bleached pulp 
are altered by its presence. Contrary to the results of Wenzl, the 
presence of acetates was not found to influence the bleaching 
action materially, so far as the bleaching time, color of the waste 
liquor, and color and chemical properties of the bleached pulp 
were concerned. With increasing amounts of acetate, a very 
slightly increased chlorination and an increased acidity of the waste 
liquor was found. The amount of ash decreased as the acidity of 
the waste liquor increased. The amount of acetates which were 
used did not appear to cause any salting-out effect such as was 
suggested by Wenzl. The action of carbonates, bicarbonates and 
air upon bleach is due only to the changes which they cause in the 
hydrogen ion concentration, since no changes were observed when 
the concentrations of carbonate and bicarbonate ions in the bleach 
were increased.—A. P.-C. 
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The New Accident Prevention and Compen- 
sation Problem” 


By Ethelbert Stewart * 


“A few establishments are reducing their accidents to a re- 
markable degree and making a tremendous notse about it,” says 
Mr. Stewart. “The remaining small plants—over 90 per cent 
of the total—are doing practically nothing for safety work, say- 
ing nothing and having rather startling increases in accidents.” 
The small plant presents a most perplexing accident problem. 

The industrial accident-prevention problem, as well as _ the 
workmen’s compensation problem, that we are facing most seri- 
ously today is the problem of the small establishment. 

The large concerns are not only able but find it profitable to 
spend the money that is required to equip their plants with safety 
devices and to install safety methods and schemes which reduce 
their accidents practically to a minimum. Corporations of this 
type are practically all self-insurers, and their employees are there- 
fore thoroughly protected in case of accident. 

The serious fact, however, is that over 40 per cent of the 
manufacturing establishments in the United States employ from 
1 to 5 persons each, and practically 28 per cent of the manu- 
facturing establishments employ from 6 to 20 wage earners 
each. 

The average in the former group is 2.7 wage earners per 
establishment; the average in the second group is 11.2 employees 
per establishment. The total number of employees in these two 
groups is practically 824,000 workers. It is in these small 
establishments that accidents are on the increase. 

It is not the purpose here to go into the details of causes of 
increased accidents in smaller plants. As a general proposition 
it is due to the tendency to push production to the highest 
possible point by means of improved machinery, new mechanical 
appliances, conveyors, power hoists, power trucks, and by speed- 
ing up the workers. These new devices are not accompanied 
by the same safety equipment that the large corporations provide 
when they install the same devices. There is seldom a safety 
organization in the small plant. The manager and the super- 
intendent or foremen are not acquainted with modern safety 
rules, and the plants are too small to have a real safety man. 

An enormous amount of money is being spent on safety work, 
and it is having a tremendous effect in the way of accident 
prevention, but it is being spent in and by the large plants; and 
the large plants are comparatively few in number. Only nine- 
tenths of one percent of the manufacturing establishments employ 


* National Safety News. 
1U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 


from 501 to 1,000 wage earners each, and the average of em- 
ployees in this group per establishment is 690. The next higher 
group, employing over 1,000, constitutes only one-half of 1 per 
cent of the total number of establishments; yet these employ more 
than 24 per cent of all employees and have an average of 2,194 
workers each. 

We are therefore faced with a peculiar situation—a very few 
establishments doing an enormous amount of safety work and 
making an enormous amount of noise about it and really re- 
ducing their accident rates to a very wonderful degree; on the 
other hand, the great majority of plants—over 90 per cent— 
doing nothing or practically nothing in the way of safety work 
and saying nothing about it, and having a rather startling pro- 
gressive increase in accidents. 

A Substitute for Charity 


With the passage of the workmen’s compensation acts in nearly 
all of the States of the Union we settled down to a smug 
reliance upon the operation of these laws to take care of the 
destitution that had formerly resulted from such accidents. Work- 
men’s compensation legislation was put through the various 
state legislatures easily because everybody knew that somebody 
was having to pay for the results of industrial accidents. The 
injured workman and his family were being taken care of by 
charitable organizations and the charitable organizations were 
getting their money from business men and from persons of 
wealth who were charitably inclined; or they were being thrown 
upon the taxpayers, through outdoor relief funds and through 
almshouses. 

So the general public was pretty well prepared for a specific 
proposition to provide some legal remedy through which the 
injured worker should be cared for, in part at least, by the 
industry in which he was engaged at the time of the accident, 
and thus the burden be distributed over the whole population 
by allowing the employer to include the insurance premium or 
the cost of workmen’s compensation in his general cost, just 
as he did taxes and fire insurance, and make it a part of the 
price of the commodity produced and spread the burden over the 
entire consuming public. 

Methods of Carrying Risks 


Once this legislation was on the statute books we settled back 
with a sigh of relief that all our social troubles, from that 
source at least, were at an end. 
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The machinery to take care of these risks assumed three 
forms—self-insurance, private organizations of insurance carriers, 
und state insurance funds, whether competitive or monopolistic. 
The private insurance organizations group has with the lapse 
of time split into two groups—the mutuals and the stock in- 
surance companies, 

Now let us see what has happened. The large employers of 
labor, which do not comprise more than 2 per cent of the total 
number of establishments, have become self-insurers. The next 
group—which still comprises a very small percentage of employers 
—have formed mutual insurance organizations to carry their risks 
on a cooperative basis. The great mass of employing establish- 
ments, which employ 20 people or less, were left for the stock 
companies and the state funds. Of course I do not mean to 
say that the stock companies and the state funds do not get a 
reasonable share of the larger plants; nevertheless the fact 
remains, that the cream of the insurance business is in the hands 
of self-insurers and mutual companies. 

The insurance companies find that with the high accident 
rate in small plants and the increased accidents in small plants, 
the small-plant accident’ insurance taken by itself is a losing 
game. 

New York State’s Experience 


Take, in the State of New York, the experience of all in- 
surance carriers combined-stock companies, mutuals, and state 
fund. Consolidation of the two years 1924 and 1925 affords 
a fair sample of what is happening. Twenty-five per cent.of the 
firms insured were paying the minimum premium in their class 
which minimum varies according to the class. From this group 
the premiums earned amounted to $1,830,630 or 2.14 per cent 
of the total premiums earned. But the losses sustained in this 
group were 2.15 per cent of the total losses sustained and 61.8 
per cent of the premium carried. 

But this is not so startling as in the next group, which is 
composed entirely of small plants, where the premium paid is 
more than the minimum, but less than $25 per year. This 
constitutes practically 17 per cent of the total number of plants. 
But note this—that while the premium earned from this group 
was 1.28 per cent of the total premium earned, the losses paid 
were 1.97 per cent of the total losses paid, and within this group 
94.2 per cent of the premium received was paid back in losses. 
Of course the remainder does not anywhere near pay the over- 
head and operating costs. 


Group of Small Establishments 


In the next group of small establishments, paying $25 and less 
than $50 premium and constituting practically 17 per cent of the 
total risks, the premium earned was 2.71 per cent of the total 
premiums earned, while the loss was 3.97 per cent of the total 
loss and 89.8 per cent of the premium earned. When you com- 
pare these with the higher groups, say the group that pays 
$30,000 and over in insurance premiums, while this group con- 
stitutes only four-hundredths of 1 per cent of the total number 
of firms the premium earned from this group constitutes 9.2 per 
cent of the total premiums earned, the percentage of loss was 
7.85 per cent of the total losses and 52.4 per cent of the premium 
earned, you will note the enormous difference in the percental cost 
of carrying the small plant as compared with the large one. 

The result of this is that the stock companies either put 
the premium rate so high that the small employer can not pay 
it or they refuse to take the risk in any event. In other words 
the list of prohibited risks is expanding to cover in many states 
such industries as coal mining and the smaller type of sawmill, 
and is gradually tending to exclude all the smaller establishments. 

One of the most far-reaching subjects, therefore, in connection 
with this whole accident-prevention and accident-insurance ques- 
tion is what shall be done in cases of extra -hazardous industries 
and small establishments which the insurance companies refuse 
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to insure and which are not able to quality as self-insurers and 
which are too widely scattered and too unorganized to form 
mutual insurance organizations. 

A very large number of states report that the situation as 
regards workmen’s compensation insurance for these small plants 
is steadily growing worse. In Arizona and Utah private in- 
surance companies are required to accept any risk that is 
offered them. In the states having competitive state insurance 
funds, the private insurance companies are not compelled to 
take undesirable risks, but the state fund is so compelled, with 
the result that the small and expensive risks are thrown into 
the state fund. This puts the competitive state funds at a 
disadvantage and may ultimately operate to create a situation 
where the competitive state compensation insurance fund will 
have to be supported by general taxation. 

The question of compelling private stock companies to ac- 
cept all insurance business offered has been referred to. This 
is the law in Arizona, which however, is not entirely protected 
against certain methods by which it can be side-stepped; in 
other words, the insurance companies can make the conditions 
of carrying this undesirable business so unpleasant that the pur- 


pose of the law is more or less defeated. 
. 


Compulsory Insurance 


In Massachusetts they are at present experimenting with a 
compulsory insurance law for automobile drivers. Every auto- 
mobile must carry liability insurance. This being compulsory 
upon the owner of the automobile, it is also made compulsory upon 
the insurance companies to accept these risks. The insurance 
companies, however, are partially protected at least by a clause 
which says if any insurance company has reason to believe that 
a driver or owner of an automobile is an unfit person to operate 
a car it can bring this evidence before the state licensing bureau 
and the license to operate a car will upon sufficient proof be 
taken from this person. But if the state licensing bureau insists 
upon issuing the license, then the insurance company must take 
the risk. The operation of this law will be watched very care- 
fully by those interested in workmen’s compensation to see 
whether or not it can be made applicable to the accident in- 
surance problem here discussed. 


Many Employees Unprotected 


Of course if the insurance companies can be compelled to 
carry these small and dangerous risks they will in the nature 
of things require that the smaller plant give more attention to 
safety work and take positive and intelligent steps toward reduc- 
ing their number of accidents. In the meantime, however, we 
find that in some states in an entire industry—namely, bituminous 
coal mining—the employees are not insured against the result 
of industrial accidents, notwithstanding the state law which is 
supposed to be in effect. Large numbers of employees in other 
industries are not insured, in fact, notwithstanding the existence 
of the law and the paper evidence of insurance in some cases. 

To the extent that this picture is true, society is fooling itself. 
We believe that we have secured for the workman at least a 
reasonable degree of compensation for accidents, enough to keep 
his family from suffering and to keep them secure from the need 
of charitable contributions, while as a matter of fact, when an 
accident occurs they have no protection and are thrown upon 
public charity just as they were before the enactment of work- 
men’s compensation laws, notwithstanding the fact that the cost 
of the insurance which society is supposed to have has been 
charged into the price of the commodities produced and _ is 
being paid for by the consuming public. In other words, to 
the extent to which this picture is true society is paying for 
something that it does not get, and the purpose of workmen’s 
compensation laws is to that extent being defeated, notwithstand- 
ing that it is being paid for. 

It must be admitted that for the length of time in which 
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workmen’s compensation laws have been in operation in the 
United States and for the length of time in which active and 
intensive accident-prevention work has been going on, we have 
achieved along. both lines. most wonderful results. While we 
may be fairly well satisfied with the record of the past we 
should not blind ourselves to the fact, that the operation of the 
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laws is developing certain difficulties. The method and plan of 
our private insurance companies are developing difficulties which 
seem to me to be inherent in their methods. These produce a 
cost of doing business which is so great as to develop a premium 
rate that can be paid only by the largest and wealthiest corpora- 
tions. 


Shipping Container and Folding Carton Costs 


By H. L. Miller* 


I have been asked to talk to you on the cost of shipping 
container and folding cartons. First of all, however, may I 
give you a short history of the firm I represent, The Paraffine 
Companies, Inc. No, we do not happen to be a protege of 
John D., as many people believe, nor do we manufacture 
paraffine. The business was originally started by Mr. Beardsley 
as an oil venture in the late seventies. Later he came to the 
point where he needed more capital and also the advice of a 
chemist. He found the man he wanted in Mr. Pierce and in 
1883 they formed a partnership. In 1884 the Paraffine Paint 
Company was formed and operated as such, up until 1917, when 
the Paraffine Companies, Inc., was organized for the purpose 
of taking over eight operating companies. At this time the 
company took over several Board Mills and Converting Plants, 
of which the Southern Board Mill and the Los Angeles Carton 
& Container Plant at Vernon were a part. 

Tonight we are concerned with the cost of shipping containers 
and folding cartons. Shipping containers are manufactured 
from both corrugated and solid fibre board. Corrugated board 
is two layers of paper board pasted, one on each side of a 
piece of corrugated straw board; while solid fibre board is 
three or more plies of paper board pasted together. Folding 
cartons are made from paper board of different calipers and 
used for packing and display purposes. I thought that what 
I have to say tonight might be of more interest if you could see 
some of the articles we are talking about. 

Our cost system is one of simplicity, the details of which are 
not cumbersome; yet at the same time give us, to a certain 
degree, what we believe is a fairly accurate average cost. You 
will note I say “to a certain degree.” We know that we have 
not yet struck the ideal, nor have we begun to scratch the 
surface toward that goal, but we cannot help but feel that the 
results obtained by the ideal would in no way justify the neces- 
sary expense. 

We have what I desire to call a departmental unit operation 
cost system. By that I mean that the different machines are 
classed by units; for instance, our two color printing presses 
are a unit, our one color printing presses are a unit, and the 
small job presses are another unit. In the three departments of 
the plant, we have the following units: Folding Box Department, 
2 color print presses, single color print presses, job print presses, 
cylinder cutting presses, Platen cutting presses, automatic gluers, 
paraffine and britewax machines, finishing and bundling. Cor- 
rugated Department: corrugating machine, printing press, scor- 
ing and slotting, Swift Combination, taping, bundling. Solid 
Fibre Department: Pasting Machine, Printing press, scoring and 
slotting, Swift Combination, Stitching, and bundling. 

Please keep these in mind as I will refer to them later in 
relating to our distribution of labor, as I wish to take up first 
the question of materials. We keep perpetual inventory records 
of all raw materials, which consist of paper and straw board, 
furnished by our own board mills and the following materials 
which we purchase on the outside. Silicate of soda, used in the 
manufacture of corrugated and solid fibre board to paste the 
layers of board together. Cloth Tape, used to tape corrugated 
cases; Stitching Wire to stitch solid fibre cases and folding suit 
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boxes. Inks and Electrotypes used in printing. Die materials 
such as cutting rule, cork, etc., used to make dies for cutting 
operations. Glue used to fasten the sides of cartons. Paraffine 
used as a protection coat on outside or inside of certain kinds 
of folding cartons. As the stocks are delivered to the manu- 
facturing floor we receive requisitions, which are deducted from 
the stock on hand daily. The remaining quantity is checked at 
the end of each month with the actual stock in warehouses and 
the value is balanced with the general ledger control. 


We come next to the question of labor. By the use of daily 
time tickets, the operators report their time spent on one or 
more of the direct labor operations previously mentioned, or 
on some indirect labor account. The total hours reported by the 
employee are O. K.’d by the foreman and checked with his 
clock card and the distribution of his hours is made on the 
back of his clock card. This distribution of labor is summarized 
twice a month and charges put through to our factory expense 
accounts, 

Next comes, in my opinion one of the most discussed sub- 
jects in cost accounting, that of burden distribution. We keer 
individual accounts of each burden item and these are distributed 
to the different departments and operations on an agreed precent- 
age basis. Indirect labor, supervision, 1-2 of office salaries com- 
pensation insurance, planning department, personnel department, 
pension and bonuses are distributed on the basis of direct labor 
dollars. Depreciation of Machinery, repairs to machinery, taxes 
and insurance are distributed on the basis of machine values. 
Depreciation of buildings, repairs to buildings and fuel and heat 
are distributed on the basis of floor space occupied, while power 
is proportioned according to the connected horse power. These 
figures, our factory operating expenses, are then summarized on 
our cost schedules and gives us our factory costs by departments 
and operations. From our daily reports we obtain the machine 
hours and production for each operation or manufacturing unit, 
which enables us to arrive at the cost per thousand pieces, 
square feet, lineal inches or impressions, as we may desire. 

Let us take an example. We receive a request from a 
customer for quotations on say 5,000, 10,000 and 100,000 quanti- 
ties of a certain carton. Our estimating department will plan 
this order through the factory, figuring how many cartons 
should be printed on a sheet and what size sheet is necessary 
to insure the greatest economy. From this they can then ac- 
curately figure the amount of board to be used, together with 
the amount of ink, the cost of electrotypes and all other neces- 
sary manufacturing materials. 

Next comes the cost of labor and burden, or factory operating 
costs. From the cost rate schedules we have built up, they ob- 
tain the cost per thousand for each operation through which 
the carton will pass. For instance, let us assume this is a 
two color job which could economically be put over the two 
color presses and that the only other operation is die cutting. 
These operation rates would be used but the cost per thousand 
cartons would vary according to the number of cartons printed 
on a sheet, as the rate is established by the number of im- 
pressions passing through the two machines. As an example; 
assume the printing rate is $3.00 per thousand impressions. Say 
on the 5,000 quantity we would print one on a sheet, so the rate 
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would be $3.00 per thousand cartons. On the 10,000 quantity 
we would print 2 on a sheet, so the rate would be $1.50 per 
thousand cartons, and on the 100,000 quantity we would print 
10 on a. sheet, so the rate would be 30c per thousand cartons. 
One must be careful, ‘however; in determining just how many 
should be printed on a sheet, since beyond a certain point it 
is not economical: I believe this is called the Law of diminish- 
ing returns, but I am trusting to luck that none of you will 


ask me to explain it. The estimator will then add his board and 
other manufacturing materials cost to his operations cost to 
arrive at the total factory cost of the job. To this must be 
added sufficient to cover general administrative and selling ex- 
penses and a certain percent for profit. 

From the foregoing you will undoubtedly appreciate ‘the fact 
that our costs are in the nature of general averages, but let it 
be remembered that our business is a specialty,.line, wherein 
approximately 90 per cent of our business is special made to order 
goods and only 10 per cent standard commodity items. This in our 
opinion immediately eliminates a job cost system, since the cost of 
one customer’s job has no bearing whatsoever on the cost of 
a job for some other customer. Correspondingly, the infinite 
variety of boxes we make, with their differing sizes, colors, 
calipers and quantities, introduces so many variables in each 
operation that an attempt to get down to fine details results 
in a top heavy and costly system. Hence our concentration on 
a very much simplified system. 

In closing let me add. We know that our materials cost are 
accurate and as they will approximate 75 per cent of the total fac- 
tory costs there will remain about 15 per cent for burden costs and 


10 per cent for direct labor costs, and it does not seem that we 
would be justified in spending a large sum of money to obtain a 
more detailed distribution of only 10 per cent of our total factory 
costs. . 


Howard L, Churchill Speaks on Forestry 
Gtens Fats, N. Y., June 25, 1928—Howard L. Churchill, head 
forester for Finch, Pruyn & Co., of this city, gave an interesting 
address before the local Rotary club on “Reforestation” dealing 
mostly with European methods observed during a trip abroad. Mr. 
Churchill made an exhaustive study of reforestation in several 
countries. 


“Europe has some very beautiful and highly productive and 
useful forests,” Mz: Churchill said. “That is a fact which is 
strongly impressed upon the mind of any American seeing them 
who is at all interested in woods and in forest products. The 
most important species are similar to those in the Northeastern 
States and Canada. Pines, spruces, firs, larches, beeches, maples, 
birches, ashes, and basswood make up the bulk of the stands in 
certain localities.” 

Mr. Churchill dwelt dt length upon forest management abroad 
as he observed it in several countries including France, Germany, 
Switzerland and Holland. “The systems in use,” he said, “have 
been thought out and worked out with much care. Naturally mis- 
takes have been made. In Saxony which is a spruce country they 
hoped to get a higher return’ on the investment by cutting on a 
short rotation for pulp wood and replanting at once. This worked 
well for a time and then Dame Nature balked. She refused to 
grow successive crops of spruce that way and the rate of growth 
began to fall off rapidly. 


New Sample Books of Fabriano Papers 

The Japan Paper Company, importer of high grade papers, 109 
East 3lst street, New York, has just put out two interesting sam- 
ple books of its Fabriano double and single weight papers. They 
are intended to show the adaptability of these interesting Italian 
mould-made papers to either-practical or artistic treatment, 

These papers have long been noted for their beautiful temture 
and fascinating color range which give them a wide scope of 
utility for printing, book-work and advertising. 

The sample books were designed and printed by William Edwin 
Rudge, Inc. 
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Box Board Production for May 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] ahi 

WasuincrTon,'D. C., July 3, 1928.—May production of box board, 
based on reports to the Department of Commerce by 91 firms 
operating 118 plants (reports for earlier months including four 
concerns now out of business) was 96.9 per cent of capacity, as 
compared with 92 per cent in April and 83.4 per cent in May, 1927, 
In the following table the capacity data vary according to the 
normal number of working days in each month: 


Operation 
A. 


“Inch hours 


Production 
Fj Short Tons 


. ot 
Operated Ca- Capacity 
pacity 


70.0 240,175 
79.0 230,568 
79.9 259,389 
74.7 249,782 
78.4 240,175 


76.4 1,220,089 
78.9 240,175 


Unfilled 
d 


~ 
Per cent Per cent 


7 ae 
Output Ca- 
pacity 
173,629 
189,273 
219,824 


205,589 
200,216 


Orders month) 


- 
Capacity 
Short Tons 
194,285 105,669 
183,861 102,005 
230,065 114,369 
197,435 101,861 
194,122 93,248 

999,768 


205,549 


6,998,505 
7,583,477 
8,627,946 
7,771,040 
7,836,315 


Total - 
(5 mos.) 50,786,792 38,817,283 
1928 


{oeuery 9,997,400 7,892,342 
ebruary 9,997,400 8,193,593 82.0 240,175 
March 10,797,192 8,855,782 82.0 259,389 
April 9,997,400 *8,311,710 *83.1 240,175 
May 10,397,296 8,721,022 83.9 249,782 
ota > —— 
(5 mos.) 51,186,688 41,974,449 82.0 1,229,696 1,108,669 90.2 1,102,810 
Stocks of waste 
paper, end of month 
TN, 


7 
{anuery 9,997,400 
ebruary 9,597,504 
March 
April 
May 


10,797,192 
10,397,296 
9,997,400 


988,531 
205,065 


241,919 


Stocks of Consumption In 
Ship- boxboard, of waste paper transit and 
mentsof endof -——————— c At unshipped 
boxboard month Capacity Consumed plants purchases 
A. 


Short Tons m¢ Short Tons 


January 175,528 163,337 
February 189,032 182,322 
March 217,876 209,730 
i 209,944 189,942 
201,788 193,077 


994,168 938,408 


198,194 190,631 
194,756 
209,806 

*211,869 
220,261 


1,027,323 


Year 


and 
Month 


— — 


~— 
Short Tons 


163,023 


1927 


38,062 
40,602 
43,789 
46,314 


49,172 
50,490 


232,825 
232,825 
40,424 251,451 
40,312 232,825 


48,906 242.138 
eee 
98,064 


*220,248 
235,648 


Total ———_ 
(5 mos.) 1,103,584 


* Revised. 


International Paper Monthly for June 


The June issue of the International Paper Monthly, published 
by the International Paper Company, which is now being. distrib- 
uted contains many interesting articles and illustrations. 

There is a four-page illustrated article on “Forestry in the 
American Expeditionary Forces” by L. R. Lohr, Captain, Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, and Editor of The Military 
Engineer; an article entitled “Fire—The Great Enemy” by Hon- 
yrable W. F. Finlayson, Minister of Lands and Forests of the 
Province of Ontario; an account of the inspection of the new 
office building of Lowell Electric Light Company in Lowell, Mass., 
with exterior and interior views of the structure; and an illus- 
trated article by J. D. Black, director, Bureau of Provincial In- 
formation and Tourist Travel, Province of New Brunswick, on 
how to reach by automobile the’ Grand Falls, New Brunswick, 
hydro-electric development of the company. 

In addition there are views showing the progress of the con- 
struction work on the hydro-electric developments of the company 
at Grand Falls, New Brunswick, and Kent’s Falls, N. Y., and a 
picture of the booth of New England Power Company at the 
recent Electrical Exposition at Worcester, Mass. 


George Verow Goes With Eaton Paper Co. 


LincoLn, Me., July 3, 1928—George Verow has resigned his 
position with the Katahdin Division of the Eastern Manufactur- 
ing Company and will become associated with the Eaton Paper 
Company at Adams, Mass., formerly the Berkshire Hills Paper 
Company, which will now make paper for the Eaton, Crane & Pike 
Company, of Pittsfield, Mass. 
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The Babcock € Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORE 
Estasiisuep 1868 


Water Tube Boilers Steam Superheaters 


Economizers Air Preheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers Oil Burners 
Refractories 
Seamless Tube and Piping 


BRANCH OFFICES 


ATLANTA 
Boston . 
Cuicaco 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
Darras, Texas 


SEE Ga.0 046 6% 


Derroir . 
Houston, Texas 
Los ANGELES 
New Og.eans 
PHILADELPHIA 
Puornix, Artz. 
PitTTssuRGH 
PortLann, Ore. 
Satt Laxe Crry 


Candler Building 
80 Federal Street 
Marquette Building 
Traction Building 


. Guardian Building 


Magnolia Building 

444 Seventeenth Street 
Ford Buildin 

Electric Building 
Central Building 

344 Camp Street 


. Packard Building 


Heard Building 

Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
Failing Building 

Kearns Building 


San Francisco . . Sheldon Building 
Seatrie L. C. Smith Dulldios 
Honotutu, T. H. ....... Castle & Cooke Building 
Havana, Cupa Calle de Aguiar 104 
Saw Juan, P. R. ........ Recinto Sur 51 


THE NEW FLATHER MACHINE 


of Nashua, New Hampshire, for 


Waxing - Oiling - Coating 
and 
Saturating 


is guaranteed to give you the best finish, 
biggest production, least trouble and most 
satisfaction of any equipment on the mar- 
ket today. 


Let us prove it to you. 


Gibbs-Brower Co., Inc. 


Sole Agents 
261 Broadway, New York City 


Nine Days 
Longer Wear 


f= bills represent one of the 
major every day expenses of paper 
mill operation. Consequently any felt 
that will last several days longer than 
the general run of felts becomes a money 
saving factor of prime importance. 

On several recent tests Orr felts aver- 
aged 9 days longer service than the 
felts with which they were competing 
on the tests. 

Figure that out over a year’s run. It 
doesn’t take an expert to see what such 
a saving can mean to a mill. 

Not only do Orr felts last longer, due to 
their better construction, they are also 
capable of extracting the water faster 
than other felts regardless of travel 
speed. 


To convince yourself get an 
Orr and make your own test. 


The Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 


Piqua, Ohio 
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Waste. Utilization 


“Efficient utilization of waste is necessary for preservation of 
the industry,” said a prominent paper mill executive at a recent 
meeting of the National Committee of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry on Waste Utilization and Stream Improvement. The im- 
portance of the work of the committee and its value to the indus- 
try was emphasized by other speakers at this meeting. 


The meeting was held at the Hotel Statler in Buffalo, N. Y., 
on June 15, John D. Rue, of the Champion Fibre Company, Can- 
ton, N. C., recently appointed chairman of the committee, pre- 
siding. The meeting was well attended by representatives of both 
the industry and state officials who constitute the personnel of 
the committee. In opening the meeting Mr. Rue outlined the 
functions of the committee and ways and means of carrying on 
and continuing the work. 


Major O. M. Porter, secretary-treasurer of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, made a brief statement in regard to the 
organization of the committee, pointing out that it was composed 
of representatives from both the industry and state officials, with 
the view of developing constructive cooperative programs in waste 
utilization and stream improvement. He indicated that the execu- 
tive committee of the Association had authorized him to proceed 
with the raising’ of funds for continuation of the work. 


Reports on Progress 


Reports regarding progress of the committee’s work and activi- 
ties in waste utilization and stream improvement in the states of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin,, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Connecticut were 
presented by representatives from those states. These reports all 
indicated an excellent spirit of cooperation between the industry 
and state officials; also that definite progress is being made to- 
ward a solution of the problem. 

Several instances of utilization of waste tothe financial advan- 
tage of the industry and with a resultant improvement in stream 
conditions were pointed out. One mill had been faced-with the 
necessity of drilling a new well to augment its water supply but 
a program of waste utilization and reduction in the amount of 
water used had revised their process so that only 60 per cent of 
the water formerly used was now necessary, thus making drilling 
of the well unnecessary. The volume of water used in another 
mill was reduced from 28,000 gallons per ton of product to eight 
thousand gallons and it is anticipated that this amount will ulti- 
mately be reduced to about 3,500 gallons per ton of product. 


C. M. Baker Submits Report 


The engineer of the American Paper and Pulp Association, 
C. M. Baker, submitted a report which recommended: 

1. Policies for cooperative effort. 

2. Organization of state committees representative of the in- 
dustry to coordinate local, state and nation activities. 

3. Organization of research in waste utilization and stream 
improvement in various specialized groups of the industry; 
specifically 

(a) Sulphite mills, by the appointment of a special or 
sub-committee of the National Committee. 

(b) Paper board mills, through a committee to be ap- 
pointed by the Paper Board Industries Association. 

. Standardization of procedure in analytical determinations, 
and the reporting of statistical data relating to the subject 
of waste utilization and stream improvement. 


Committee’s Policy and Objectives 
The committee’s policy and objectives as prepared by Chairman 
Rue and adopted by the meeting follow: 


1. To foster but not to direct research. 
2. To correlate such research data as may be released by the 
several research agencies. 


Committee Meets 


3. To cooordinate research agencies and where possible to aid 
in the elimination of unnecessary duplication of effort. 

4. To cooperate with the Forest Products Laboratories in de- 
veloping and coordiriating research in waste utilization and 
stream improvement. 

. To assist in the establishment of state committees where 
such committees may be desirable, and to coordinate ,the 
activities of such committees in the several states. 

. To coordinate the activities of groups of mills manufac- 
turing the same produce, as e.g., sulphite mills, straw board 
mills, de-inking plants in book mills, etc. 

. To cooperate with other agencies in avoiding undesirable 
legislation and securing legislation that will tend to promote 
sound practice in the reduction of waste and improvement 
of streams. 

. To act as agency for the dissemination of information re- 
leased by the research agencies. 

. To act as agency for the exchange among the mills of in- 
formation regarding improved operating methods insofar 
as such can be released for general use by the industry. 

. To provide the Executive Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation with a budget of expenses. The Committee on 
Waste Utilization and Stream Improvement is not to be 
held responsible for the raising of funds, that being recog- 
nized as a function of the Executive Committee. 

It was agreed by the committee that the organization of state 
committees representative of the industry should be continued, in 
cooperation with local organizations and interests. The impor- 
tance of these committees in coordinating. the activities of the 
national committee with local officials was emphasized. 

Cooperative Research 

In the development of cooperative research in the various spe- 
cialized groups of the industry, it was pointed out that the straw 
board industry has made great progress in a solution of their 
problem by cooperative research initiated over a year ago. At a 
recent meeting of the Paperboard Industries Association, at the 
suggestion of the engineer of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, a committee representative of this group was authorized 
to take up this problem for the paperboard mills. 

One of the outstanding actions of the committee’s meeting at 
Buffalo was authorization of the appointment of a committee rep- 
resentative of the sulphite mills to review developments in the 
utilization, treatment and disposal of sulphite waste liquors, to 
foster research on those problems and to submit to the committee 
from time to time reports of their findings including constructive 
plans for developing the coordinated support from the sulphite in- 
dustry for recommended measures directed toward adequate solu- 
tion of those problems. 

Procedure in Analytical Procedure 

The subject of standardization of procedure in analytical de- 
terminations brought out considerable discussion. Mr. Stevenson, 
ot Pennsylvania, stated that, after considerable research, they had 
adopted a method which had proved satisfactory to the mills in- 
volved. Mr. Warrick, of Wisconsin, questioned the applicability 
of this method to sulphite waste liquor. It was agreed that there 
were two particular lines of standardization: first, regarding ana- 
lytical procedure, which is primarily a matter of consideration for 
the various state sanitary engineers and the American Public 
Health Association, and second, standardization of units within 
the industry, which is primarily a matter for consideration of the 
industry itself, and might well be referred to an appropriate com- 
mittee of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry. 

A budget for the second year’s activities of the engineer of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association was endorsed and recom- 
mended by the committee to the Executive Committee of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. 
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FAIRBANKS’ “SPHERO” 
The Perfect “Blow-Off” Valve 


Patented 


RENEWABLE 
VULCABESTON 


STEEL ENCASEO 
RINGS 


Fue ote 
Pipe OPEN 


THROUGH 
PASSAGEWAY 


Especially adapted to the re- 
quirements of the paper manu- 
facturing industry. The 6 inch 
and 8 inch sizes, with flanged 
ends, are used extensively as 
blow-offs on digesters. 


Write for Special Bulletin 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


| BOSTON 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
Factory: Binghamton, N. Y. 


Distribution in ALL Principal Cities 


‘82 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


In Making 


Felts for Paper Manufacturers certainly recom- 
mends our ability to satisfactorily serve your 
requirements 


OUR TRIUNE aAnp 
MULTIPLE PLY 
DRYER FELTS 


English Weave—Fine Face Felt in Three, Four, Five and 
Six Ply—60” to 214” in width—insure large production. 
Absolutely no felt marks in paper. 


FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 


Established 1844 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


| New York—104 Beekman St. 
| Chicago—24 N. Clinton St. 


RHOADS TANNATE 
WATERSHED 
LEATHER BELTING 


| 
TANNATE MEETS PAPER MILL CONDITIONS 


NEW YORK state paper mill, two years ago, 
installed a double Tannate Watershed Belt 
on a generator drive. It replaced a heavy rubber 


| belt that would not do the work. 


A few months after installation they wrote of 


| the Tannate Belt, “It has proven itself to be 
| very ideal.” And a report a short time ago says | 
| it has not yet been taken up and they are very | 


“enthusiastic” about it. 


The great increase in the use of Rhoads 


| Tannate Watershed Beltng by paper mills dur- 


ing the past few years, and its highly satisfac- 
tory service under various paper mill conditions 
prove it one of the best and most economical 


means of power transmission in this industry. 


Why not try Tannate on your next difficult 
installation? It is sold with the Rhoads Service 
Guarantee. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 
Philadelphia - 37 N. Sixth St. 


Atlanta—70 Forsyth St., S. W. 
Cleveland—i224 W. Ninth St. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del. 


SPEED REDUCERS 


Nuttall Speed Reducers are of vertical type. In the single reduction 

reducers the shafts are parallel and offset in the same vertical plane; 

in the double reduction reducers they are concentric. Heat treated and 
hardened helical gears; Tim- 
ken bearings; riqid. reinforced 
case; and the Nuttall system 
of positive splash lubrication 
are combined to give a speed 
reducer of unexcelled sim- 
plicity, strength and relia- 
bility. 


R. D. Nuttall Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


All Nuttall Products are 
sold by Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., district offices. 
Send inquiries to the nearest 
Westinghouse Office. 

LYMAN TUBE & SUPPLY CO. 

Montreal, Toronto and 


Nuttall Speed Reducer Type DVR Vancouver, Cana 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 30, 1928 


SUMMARY 

NN eee ee a er 6 bls., 122 cs. 

POPE... cece ses igeecebwse 42 bis., 4 cs. 
a ea ae 23 bis., 10 cs. 
IEDR. 25s ow sdn basoanvngnne 157 rolls, 9 bls. 
MONE. oso oe sh anneastt 65 bls., 182 cs. 
Wrapping paper ........... 1 roll, 16 bdis., 21 cs. 
ON ER a ae ee 21 cs. 
ES ee ee 16 cs. 
CL PRS ere A. 10 cs. 
A NE k,n cn'dee win a's 124 cs. 
er eer eens 10 cs. 
ee eee 82 cs. 
a os Bie oka bse Ub eded ea cave 13 cs. 
NE. sis caw nscdaescnvadon Pee Pe e 7 cs. 
EE Sci n eu bain cu cbkbannabsonnee 17 cs. 


SS EF ERES ae ee Pe 
Decalcomania paper 
Drawing paper 
Filter paper 
Note paper 

Basic paper 
Straw board 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
P. J. Schweitzer, Pr. Monroe, Marseilles, 62 cs. 
M. Spiegel & Son, Pr. Monroe, Genoa, 6 bls. 
Standard Products Corp., Suffren, Havre, 60 cs. 
WALL PAPER 


~ W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Franconia, Liverpool, 18 
s. 


W. P. Nelson, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
Alfred Peats Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
S. Stern Stiner & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 2 


R. F. Downing & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 1 bls. 
Globe Shipping Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 8 bls. 
ws E. Bernard & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 4 


Baldwin Universal Co., Dresden,. Bremen, 1 cs. 
F. J..Emmerich, Cedric, Liverpool, 5 bis. 
F. A. Binder, America, Bremen, 4 bls. 
R. H. Macy & Co., Mauretania, Southampton, 1 
cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 


. 7 C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Franconia, Liverpool, 


W._H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnetonka, London, 6 
cs., 21 bis. 


Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Olympic, South- 
ampton, 2 » 3 P c I 

ting atterson we ws ia, 

Southampton, 2 cs. ° ai enn 
NEWS PRINT 


sysins Goodwin & Co., Dresden, Bremen, 48 
rolls. 


O. Ray, Stockholm, Gothenburg, 109 rolls, 9 bls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
_Metienel City Bank, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 65 


s. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 72 


c Steiner, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 26 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Sparreholm, Kotka, 
84 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
F.C. Strype, Arabic, Antwerp, 8 cs, 1 roll. 
Globe Shipping Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 13 cs. 


American Exchange Irving Trust Co., Westphalia, 
Hamburg, 16 bdls. ™ —— 


PACKING PAPER 


S. Gilbert, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 11 cs. 
International F’d’g Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 10 
cs. 
PERGAMYN PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Westphalia, Hamburg, 16 cs. 


COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 10 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
American Express Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 27 


cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Arabic, Antwerp, 45 cs, 
Gevaert Co. of America, Arabic, Antwerp, 52 cs. 


GOLD COATED PAPER 
F. Murray Hill, Dresden, Bremen, 10 cs. 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Dresden, Bremen, 10 cs. 
J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., Dresden, Bremen, 


52 cs. 
lobe Shipping Co., S. Cordoba, Bremen, 20 
cs. 
METAL PAPER 
Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, Pr. Harding, 


Bremen, 13 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 


S. Gilbert, Pr, Harding, Bremen, 6 cs. 
Levi Sondheimer & Co., Mauretania, Southamp- 


ton, 1 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Franconia, Liverpool, 15 cs. 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., Minnetonka, London, 2 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
Public Shipping Co., Providence, Marseilles, 27 
cs. 
B. Altman & Co., Dresden, Bremen, 2 cs. 
A. Goodman & Co., Suffren, Havre, 3 cs. 
Charta Corp., Suffren, Havre, 7 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
C. W. Sellers, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 6 cs. 
C. W. Sellers, Dresden, Bremen, 3 cs. 
C. W. Sellers, Pr. Harding, Bremen, 3 cs. 
L. A. Consmiller, Pr. Harding, Bremen, 8 cs 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 22 
cs.; 10 cs. (duplex). 
DRAWING PAPER 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., Minnetonka, London, 4 
cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Carinthia, London, 
3 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Carinthia, London, 
18 cs. 
A. Giese & Son, Olympic, Southampton, 20 bls. 
NOTE PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Carinthia, London, 


2 cs. 
BASIC PAPER 
W. J. Byrnes, Arabic, Antwerp, 26 cs. 
STRAWBOARD 


Haas Bros., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 104 rolls. 
A. Vuyk, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 352 rolls. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Franconia, Liver- 
pool, 11 cs. 
Steiner Paper Corp., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 20 


S. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 28 


cs. 
Weil & Rosengart, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 3 cs. 
W. von Doorn, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 54 cs. 
Cheramy, Inc., Ile de France, Havre, 3 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Ile de France, Havre, 


2 cs. 

S. Gilbert, America, Bremen, 14 cs. 

M. M. Cohen, Stockholm, Gothenburg, 17  bls., 
388 rolls. ; 

Vogue Hats, Suffren, Havre, 3 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

Brown Bros. & Co., West Carnifax, Alexandria, 
70 bls. rags. ~ 

Green Hamilton & Co., Western Ally, Rotterdam, 
161 bls. cotton waste. 

W. Loewenthal & Co., Western Ally, Rotterdam, 
30 bls. rags. 

G. M. Graves & Co., California, Glasgow, 54 
bls. paper stock. 

Brown Bros. & Co., California, Glasgow, 65 
bls. paper stock. 

Bank of New York, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 70 bls. 


rags. 
Gallagher & Ascher, Minnetonka, London, 82 bls. 
rags 


B. D. Kaplan, Carinthia, London, 66 bls. rags. 

Spaulding Fibre Co., Sacandaga, Antwerp, 149 
bls. rags. 

B. D. Kaplan, Cedric, Liverpool, 115 bls. rags. 

National City Bank, Cedric, Liverpool, 33 bls. 
rags. 

M. Snedeker Corp., Cedric, Liverpool, 109 bls. 
thread waste. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Westphalia, Hamburg, 45 
bls. rags. 

Overton & Co., America, Bremen, 85 bls. bag- 
ging. 

A: W. Fenton, Inc., America, Bremen, 66 bls. 
rags. 

Interstate Trust Co., Winona, Naples, 204 bls. 
Tags.) 


Banco Com’] Italiane Trust Co., Winona, Naples, 
143 bls. rags. 
b pence & Co., Bellhaven, Dublin, 126 
bls. rags. 

Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Bellhaven, Dublin, 
59 bls. waste paper. 

C. B. Richard & Co., Bellhaven, Cardiff, 80 bis. 
rags. 

A. H. Searle, Inc., Bellhaven, Cardiff, 96 bls. 
bagging. 

A. H. Searle, Inc., London Corporation, London, 
186 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Suffren, Havre, 195 bls. 
rags. 

Union Bank & Trust Co., Suffren, Havre, 54 
bls. bagging. 

nco Com’'l Italiane Trust Co., Blair, Catania, 

56 bls. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Blair, Palermo, 158 bls. 
rags 

Banco Com’! Italiane Trust Co.,, Cabo Espartel, 
Genoa, 291 bls. bagging. 

C. B. Richard & Co., Cabo Espartel, Leghorn, 
424 bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, Cabo Espartel, Barcelona, 
109 bis. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 9 bls. 
rags. 

C. R. Spence & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 65 
bls. rags. 

Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Pr. Harding, 
Bremen, 15 bls. rags. 

W. Steck & Co., Pr. Harding, Bremen, 66 bls. 
jute card waste. 

Spaulding Fibre Co., Pr. Harding, Bremen, 143 
bls. rags. 

W. Schall & Co., Pr. Harding, Bremen, 39 bls. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Missourian, Japan, 20 
bls. rags. 
OLD ROPE 
Brown Bros. & Co., Arabic, Antwerp, 67 bis. 
on Bros. & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 53 
coils. 


. Chase National Bank, Oscar II, Copenhagen, 370 
s. 


Brown Bros. & Co., Winona, Genoa, 190 coils. 
W. Schall & Co., Cabo Espartel, Marseilles, 59 
coils, 29 bls. 
S. Birkenstein & Sons, Cabo Espartel, Barcelona, * 
36 bis. 
CASEIN 
Atterbury Bros., cIn., Bomheur, B. Aires, 134 


gs. 
, T. M. Duche & Sons, Bonheur, B. Aires, 1,251 
ags. 
WOOD PULP 

Castle & Overton, Inc., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 
1,740 bls. wood pulp, 268 tons. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., A. Ballin, ———, 344 bls. 
wood pulp, 51 tons. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Oscar II, Oslo, 500 bls. 
wood pulp 

J. Andersen & Co., Consul Olsson ,Hernosand, 
6,600 bls. sulphite, 1,100 tons. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., Consul Olsson, Herno- 
sand, 3,600 bls. sulphite, 600 tons. 

J. Andersen & Co., Consul Olsson, Soderhamn, 
2,000 bis. sulphite, 400 tons. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Consul Olsson, , 9,521 
bls. wood pulp, 1,854 tons. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Sparreholm, Stock- 
holm, 300 bls, sulphite. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Westphalia, Hamburg, 
2,919 bls. wood pulp, 437 tons. 

G. S. Kerr Co., Ltd., Polarland, Buctouche, 584 
cords wood pulp. 

G. S. Kerr Co., Ltd., Polarland, St. Peters, 422 
cords wood pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 
150 bls. dry soda pulp,, 175 bls. sulphite. 

. Andersen & Co., Casper, Sarpsborg, 1,050 
bls. sulphite, 175 tons. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., S. Cordoba, , 1,250 
bls .sulphite. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Steel Mariner, ——, 
3,000 bls. wood pulp. 

Woodpulp Service Corp., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 
800 bls. kraft pulp. 

WOOD PULP BOARDS 

Lagerloef Trading Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 
530 bls., 104 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Sparreholm, Kotka, 84 
bls., 4 rolls. 


WOOD MEAL 
The Burnet Co., Western Ally, Rotterdam, 1,000 
bags, 50,000 kilos. 
(Continued on page 74) 
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West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 
SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 
Music Paper, High Grade Coated Book, In- 
dex Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 
Label Papers. 
also 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda, 
Kraft Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 782 Sherman Street 
New York Chicago 
503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOME PAPER MILL USERS OF 


Badenhausen Boilers 


Superheaters :: Preheaters 


Geo. F. Hardy, Consulting Engineer, New York 
For Southern Paper Co., two orders, total 4700 H.P. 
a ee BR eer ee ere rree 1200:H.P. 


For Brown Paper Mill Co. ................ 3430 H.P. 
Central Paper Co., Muskegon, Mich., four 

ES IE 6 a oratinn O60< nidde- 34s Cuaneanun i 3100 H.P. 
Philadelphia Paper Mfg. Co., Phila., three 

EE AS, Arr rrr re 2400 H.P. 
Jessup & Moore Paper Co., Phila., four orders, 


Ne PPh o6sc sc ctedbeablndeccewsieaseei<es 4750 H.P. 
Ontario Paper Co., Ltd. 
For Daily Newspaper Co., North Tona- 


EE CL IE ELI 2034 H.P. 
Filer Fibre Company, Filer City, Mich. ...... 1500 H.P. 
John Lang Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa....... 416 H.P. 
Bayless Manufacturing Corp., Austin, Pa.....1300 H.P. 
Northern Board & Paper Co., San Francisco, 

ncn ON BOUND vices ceccesioavens 400 H.P. 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., San Francisco, 

CE A IR, GUE. ons dd ccc wicececaases 750 H.P. 
Delaware Hard Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del., 

i ec acadutenianiaceess 920 H.P. 
Kieckhefer Container Co., Delair, N. J. ......1800 H.P. 

— 
Badenhausen Corporation 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
GENERAL OFFICE, 1011 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
120 Broadway, New York 211 Tramway Bidg., Denver 


Reibold Bidg., Dayton, O. 513 House Bldg., Pittsburgh 
1019 Guardian Life Bldg., St. Paul 


! Diamond Athalies Include) 


58%SodaAsh 76%CausticSoda 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Laundry Soda 
Cleaner and Cleanser 
! Special Alkali 


The Success of 
Your Product 


The success of your product de- 
pends, primarily, on the uniform 
quality of the raw materials used 
in your manufacturing processes, 
That is why it is vitally im- 
portant to use Alkalies of the 
highest grade. Diamond quality 
never varies. 


Diamond Alkali Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa., and Everywhere 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 72) 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS. 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 30, 1928 


Congoleum Nairn Co., Sac City, Antwerp, 2,249 
bls. rags; 310 bis. bagging. 
W. H. Masson, Sac City, Antwerp, 142 bls. old 


rope. 

J. Andersen & Co., Casper, Sarpsborg, 1,548 
bis. sulphite, 258 tons. 

Chase National Bank, Arkansas, Oslo, 800 bis. 


pulp. 
Chemical National Bank, Arkansas, Oslo, 900 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Westerwald, Germany, 
3,836 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Turpin, Germany, 152 
bis. rags. 

Woodpulp Service Corp., Stureholm, Sweden, 
900 bls. sulphite pulp. 


Bulkley Dunton & Co., Stureholm, ——, 750 bls. 
wood pulp. 
Bulkley. Dunton & Co., Copenhagen, » 1,875 


bls. wood pulp 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS. 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 30, 1928 


E. A. Stone, Sacandaga, Antwerp, 181 bls. 
Tags. 
Equitable Trust Co., Sacandaga, Antwerp, 220 

Ss. rags. 

Fidelity Trust Co., Sacandaga, Antwerp, 110 
bls. rags. 

. M. Hagy Waste Works, Sacandaga, Antwerp, 
28 bis. rags. 

S. Spector & Co., Sacandaga, Antwerp, 104 bls. 
Tags. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Sparreholm, Kotka, 265 
tolls wood pulp boards; 205 bls. wood pulp boards. 

Neidich Process he Sparreholm, Helsingfors, 
131 cs. tissue pape 

Chase National Rat Winona, Naples, 150 bls. 
Tags. 

J. B. Moors & Co., Lendon Corporation, London, 
68 bis. rags. 

W. Schall & Co., London Corporation, London, 
217 bis. rags. 

Phila. Girard National Bank, London Corpora- 
tion, London, 76 bls. rags. 


American Express Co., London Corporation, Lon- 
don, 98 bls. rags. 

Tradesmans National Bank, Mercer, Rotterdam, 
237 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Mercer, , 690 bis. 
rags. 

ie : Andersen & Co., Casper, Sarpsborg, 150 bls. 

Iphite pulp, 25 tons. 

hase Rational Bank, Arkansas, Copenhagen, 200 
bls. wood pulp. 

Chemical National Bank, Arkansas, Copenhagen, 
2,400 bls. wood pulp. 

Bank of New York, Arkansas, Copenhagen, 398 
bls. wood pulp. P 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Indep. Hall, France, 538 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Seattle Spirit, Germany, 
36 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., New York City, England, 
82 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Coahoma County, Bel- 
gium, 48 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Westerwald, Germany, 
2,098 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Turpin, Germany, 190 
bls. rags. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS. 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 30, 1928 


E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Sac City, Antwerp, 
139 bls. bagging. 
Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Sac City, Antwerp, 
104 bls. bagging. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Casper, Kotka, 301 
rolls news print; 197 bls. news print. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Casper, Kotka, 1,005 bls. 
wood pulp boards, 188 tons. 
Parsons & Whittemore, dnc., Casper, Raumo, 
753 rolls news print. 
The Borregaard Co., Inc., Casper, Hurum, 2,400 
bls. sulphate pulp, 400 tons. 
e Borregaard Co., Inc., Casper, Bamble, 2,400 
bls. sulphate pulp, 400 tons. 
Andersen & Co., Casper, Sarpsborg, 300 bls. 
sulphite, 50 tons. 
hampion Coated Paper Co., Bonheur, B. Aires, 
1,007 bags casein. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Westerwald, Germany, 
174 bls. wood pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 30, 1928 


Brown Bros. & Co., Norwegian, London, 237 
bls. old rope; 69 bls. waste paper. 

Crocker Burbank Co., Norwegian, London, 415 
bls. waste paper. 

T. D. Downing & Co., Norwegian, London, 187 
bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., ae Hall, 207 bls. paper 
stock; 222 coils old ro 

G. W. Millar & Co, Idaho, Hull, 95 bls. paper 
stock. 

W. Barnet & Son, Inc., Idaho, Hull, 9 bls, rags. 

Philadelphia Nat'l Bank, Winona, Marseilles, 334 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Mercer, Rotterdam, 183 
bls. rags. 

Buck Kiaer & Co., Inc., Arkansas, Copenhagen, 

Chase National Bank, Arkansas, Copenhagen, 
2,160 bls. wood pulp. 
125 bls. wood pulp. 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Arkansas, Copenhagen, 
250 bls. wood pulp. 

Chemical National Bank, Arkansas, Copenhagen, 
600 bls. wood pulp. 

Woodpulp Service Corp., Arkansas, Copenhagen, 
160 bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Copenhagen, 2,025 bls. 
wood pulp. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 30, 1928 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Syros, Belgium, 220 bls. 
rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Caroline, France, 130 
bls. gunny. 


MONTREAL IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 30, 1928 


Bulkley Dunton & Co., Topdalsfjord, —, 6,075 
bls. wood pulp. 


an tf on Ge 


T. T. Webster Made Executive Vice-President 
(From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Onto, July 3, 1928—Thomas T. Webster, of this city, 
wi.o has been identified with the paper trade for some time, has 
been elected executive vice president of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America, which recently closed at Oakland, Cal. 

Mr. Webster has been prominent in the affairs of this organi- 
zation for several years and assisted materially in promoting its 
interest, having for a time served as president. He always has 
demonstrated deep interest in local traffic affairs and in the work 
of the Miami Valley Traffic Association. Mr. Webster is traffic 
manager of the George H. Mead Company of this city. 


Mexican Paper Mills Handicapped 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 2, 1928—Word has been received 
here that due to the fact that great scarcity of raw materials 
has developed because of restrictions placed by the Department 
of Agriculture of Mexico on the felling of trees, the Mexican 
paper manufacturing industry is confronted with a difficult 
problem. 

The manufacture of paper in Mexico has been a thriving in- 
dustry since the latter part of the nineteenth century when two 
large mills were started. Up to a short time ago, according to 
the report, the paper mills had an annual output of from 25,000 
to 30,000 tons. This production has now been materially reduced. 
The government, however, insists that the forests shall be pro- 
tected and has taken steps toward reforestation. 


Frank Bogaskie Gets Patent 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 


Jounstown, N. Y., June 25, 1928—Frank Bogaskie has been 
granted a patent on a new safety envelope for the mailing or 
deposit of valuable papers. The envelope cannot be opened with- 
out destroying the entire envelope. Mr. Bogaskie, who‘is deputy 
county clerk of Fulton county, has been working on the idea for 
nearly twenty-five years. Application for the patent was made in 
May, 1927. 

The new envelope has a double back with a long narrow paper 
tube attached to the inner back covered by an overfold and on 
the outside the regular sealing flap. After the contents have been 
placed in the envelope the outside flap is sealed with the exception 
of the right end through which an ordinary riveting instrument 
is inserted the whole length of the inner paper tube and three 
brass fasteners placed in position. 


American Writing Cares for Old Employees 


Horyoxke, Mass., July 3, 1928—The American Writing Paper 
Company has started to lay off some of its male employees who 


are too old and unfit for further work. Some of the men have 


been given jobs as day watchmen about the mills. The company 
has created a fund by which employees who have been in the 
employ of the company for many years and given faithful service, 
will receive a monthly payment, to be made indefinitely. These 
payments will amount to practically 25 per cent of their regular 
wages. 
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Horizontally Split Casing Double Suction, 
Pumps 2 


LAWRENCE PUMPS 


The name protects and guarantees you satisfaction. 


) We are the original designers and builders of the LAWRENCE PUMP. 


: 
hemaecea 


) practical experience with centrifugal pump development places us 
among the leaders. Our efforts have been rewarded by the acceptance 
of our product in general. 


ing problems. Our engineering force is at your command. 


| Have only Lawrence Pumps, manufactured by the 


Lawrence Machine Company 
| 361 Market St. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


| Lawrence pumps for all conditions and services. Forty-four years of J 


| Thousands of installations and the successful performance of our ff 
pumps should be sufficient proof of our ability to handle your gump- | 
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A better dish 


at a lower price 


paras DISHES are one-piece—rigid as wood 
—cost less than paper! Moulded from pulp 
without folds or staples. Sterilized. Waterproof. 
Leakproof. These strong selling points help sales- 
men sell more butter dishes to grocers, butchers 
and delicatessen stores. You can increase your 
business with Paprus Dishes. Write for prices. 


PAPRUS 


DISHES 


KEYES FIBRE COMPANY, Inc. 


General Sales Offices: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK 
Factory:Waterville, Maine Jonn M. Hart Company, INC., Manager of Sales 


Paprus Dishes used as 
covered container 


FIDALGO DRYING SYSTEMS 
Wet Pulp Results With Dry Pulp 


Li | 
+ 


rem sen ety 


af 
9° 


enanr 


20 


° 50 10° iSo 200 
Beating time in minutes 
Curve Illustrating comparison between Wet and FIDALGO Dried in 
Beating and Strength Tests. 


Note how closely the curve on FIDALGO Dried Pulp follows the 
Wet pulp curve. 


High steam economy. Shredded Pulp shipped in Bales. 


TECHNICAL ECONOMIST CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 5243 CABLE “HERENCO” 


RAG CUTTERS 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 


Riegelsville, N. J., U. S. A. 


Canadian Representatives 
Waterous Engine Works Company, Ltd., Brantford, Ont., Can. 


Sole Agents for Europe 
R. J. Marx, 133-139 Finsburg Pavement, London, E. C. 
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LATEST 
RKET REVIEW 


New York Market’:Review 


Office of THE ~ lll Trave Journat, 
Tuesday, July 3, 1928. 


Trading in the local paper market was rather light during the 
past week, due to seasonal causes. The industry is in a sound con- 
dition, however, and quotations on the various grades are being 
well maintained at former levels, in most instances. Inquiries for 
future business are fairly numerous and sales forces of the leading 
paper houses are mostly optimistic over the future trend. 

The news print situation is little changed. Contract supplies 
are going forward at a normal rate for the season. Production 
in the United States and Canada averaged 80 per cent of capacity 
during the past week, according to statistics compiled by the News 
Print Service Bureau. Prices continue easy and generous con- 
cessions are being made on contracts signed for the forthcoming 
year. 

Production of box board is being maintained in satisfactory 
volume and demand is fairly persistent for the time of the year. 
Prices remain steady and unchanged. The fine paper market is 
moderately active while the request for tissues is well up to 
average. The coarse paper market is exhibiting a sound under- 
tone and wrapping paper is moving in good volume. 


. Mechanical Pulp 
Most of the>business transacted in the ground wood market 
during the past week was along routine lines. Offerings are ample 
for current requirements. Shipments against contract are going 
forward with fair regularity. Quotations remain unchanged and 
the schedule which has been maintained for some considerable 
time is being maintained, in most instances, shading being in- 
frequent. 
Chemical Pulp 
The chemical pulp market is in a strong position. Both foreign 
and domestic producers are well booked ahead on contract and 
offerings are decidedly limited. Imported and domestic bleached 
sulphite are in particularly strong request, while most of the other 
grades of chemical pulp are steady to firm. Inquiries for future 
business are being received in excellent volume and the future 
outlook for the market is bright. 


Old Rope and Bagging 
Both domestic and imported old rope are in steady demand. 
Prices are holding to schedule and there is little talk of conces- 
sions around. Domestic roofing bagging is moving in good 


volume and foreign bagging is also in improved request. Quota- 
tions are generally holding to previously reported levels. 


Rags 


The domestic rag market was moderately active during the past 
week. Cotton cuttings continue to move in good volume and 
roofing rags are also attracting their share of attention. Prices 
of the various grades are practically unaltered. No radical changes 
in the rag situation abroad have developed and high prices continue 
to ‘prevail. 

Waste Paper 


Mainly due to the inventory period, the paper stock»market is 
rather quiet at present, although competent observers predict that 
business will improve shortly. The demand for book stéck ‘has 


slackened considerably and prices of the various grades are easier. 
No. 1 mixed paper is said to be in excellent request from the 
board mills. Old kraft is fairly active but the demand for shav- 
ings is mostly routine. 
Twine 

The twine market pursues the even tenor of its way. No 
further developments have been reported and, while demand is 
light at present, the industry is in a sound position. A general 
expansion of business is confidently anticipated in the autumn. 
Prices are holding to previous recorded levels, although it is said 
that concessions have been made on large orders. 


Harry J. Northcott Dead 


Harry J. Northcott, manager of sales of the Pejepscot Paper 
Company, 42 Broadway, New York, died at his home, 450 West 
147th street, New York, on June 30, 1928, after an illness of some 
ten months. 

The Pejepscot Paper Company have mills located at Brunswick, 
Pejepscot Mills, and Lisbon Falls, Maine. 

Mr. Northcott started with W. H. Parsons & Co. in 1880, and 
with the exception of two years has been connected with the 
Pejepscot Paper Company and its predecessors W. H. Parsons & 
Co., until his death. He had a very large acquaintance in the 
paper trade and in his death the Pejepscot Paper Company, and the 
paper trade in general, have lost a man whose ability was recog- 
nized and whose kindliness made him respected and well likéd. 

Services were held at 2 p. m. Tuesday, July 3, at the funeral 
chapel at 851 Amsterdam avenue, New York City. Interment was 
‘n Greenwood Cemetery. 

He is survived by his wife, four sisters, and one brother. 


Government Forestry Publication Enlarged 


Enlargement of the bi-monthly forestry publication, the Forest 
Worker, from 24 to 32 pages, is announced by the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. This change will make 
immediately available to the public much additional forest infor- 
mation of+a practical character obtained from Federal, State, and 
private sources. 

Published every two months by the Forest Service, the Forest 
Worker is designed to give helpful information to owners and 
managers of forests or farm woodlands, woods workers, and 
others interested in forestry problems and practices. Each num- 
ber describes improved methods of protecting and managing 
forests and woodlands, usable results of research in timber man- 
agement and timber utilization, forestry work of individuals and 
organizations, and current movements in various localities for 
better and more profitable handling of timberlands. 

The success which the Forest Worker has met since its incep- 
tion prompted the increase in the size of the publication. It has 
been particularly valuable to forest workers in presenting in brief 
non-technical review the most recent news and developments in 
forestry in this country, and digests of important foreign investi- 
gations and activities in forestry which are not conveniently avail- 
able from other sources. 

The Forest Worker is distributed by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at 5 cénts per copy or 25 cents for a year’s subscription. 
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TOP FELTS for 
BOARD MACHINES 


Our “TOP FELTS” for BOARD MACHINES are giving results. 
If you are seeking a finish on your board with production, let us 
prove what “OUR FELTS” will do. 


THE WATERBURY FELT COMPANY 


SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 
Felts and Jackets—That Serve and Satisfy 


Maintains your high standards “ OU ALITY PULPS 


of quality papers 


“HAFSLUND BEAR” 
A ) HI A st / Bleached Sulphite 
a “FORSHAGA” 
Bleached Sulphite 


FIBRE 


for the making of fine paper “HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


Alpha Fibre’s exceptionally high cellulose 
content imparts to papers those outstanding NORWAY 


qualities which previously were obtainable 

only through the use of good rags. 
Paper hitherto made without rag stock, KOOS 

can be brought to the high quality goal by “BAMBLE” 


the use of Alpha Fibre. B A G Extra Strong Kraft 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS Fresh Monthly Shipments—No Closed Winter Season 


BROWN COMPANY | The Borregaard Company 


founded 1#52 


Incorporated 


PORT LAND.MAINE 200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK,NY. 


A Mine of Useful Information is now ready 


Lockwood’s Directory 
of the Paper and Pulp and Allied Industries 


This most carefully compiled and useful directory of over 1000 pages has been 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date and among other listings contains: 


City Addresses of Mills and. Mill Supply Houses Pad Manufacturers 

Classified List of Paper Mill Products Paper Merchant s 

Classified List of Pulp Mill Products Paper Stock and Rag Dealers 

Coated Paper Manufacturers A ad Ses 

Envelope Manufacturers Paper, Wood Pulp and Chemical Fiber Mills of 
Glazed and Coated Paper Manufacturers the United States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico and 
Idle Mills South America 


Mill Officials Paper Specialties Manufacturers 
Price $7.50 anywhere, charges prepaid 


LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO., Inc. 


10 EAST 39th STREET, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


= 
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Miscellaneous Markets Market Quotations 


Office of Tue Begun ene qovenas, 
. uesday, July 3, . N Unbleached. .10.5 
BLANC FIXE.—During the past week the blanc fixe market Paper Washables 7“ 128 
5. 


was moderately active. Prices are holding up to former levels in (F. 0. b. Mill) 
most instances. The pulp is still offered at $40 per, ton, in bulk, 
while the powder is selling at from 3% cents to 3% cents a 
pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—While business in the bleaching  Fuperane, ; 
powder market is quiet, shipménts against contract are moving in Engine sized . : dase ” 5.25 


News— 
i me. i Idi ne Men’s Corduroy .. 3.75 
fair volume. Quotations are holding up to schedule and there Rolls, contract New Mixed Blacks 3.50 


is not much talk of concessions around. Bleaching powder is Rolle, transient ... 3 
quoted at from $2 to $2.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at Side Runs 

Book, Cased— 
works. eS yo 

‘CASEIN.—Some improvement was noticed in the casein mar- 
ket and prices were somewhat firmer. Offerings of this product Lithograph 

2 ee : Tissues—Per Ream— 
are rather scarce. Domestic casein is selling at from 16 cents White No. 1 
to 17 cents a pound. Imported casein is quoted at from 16% cents Anti-Tarnish 
to 17 cents per pound, all in bags, car Jot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—No radical changes transpired in the caustic 
soda market during the past week. Prices are holding to sched- ng eR 
ule. Solid caustic soda is offered at from $2.90 to $2.95 per 100 No. 2 Domestic... 
pounds. The flake and the ground are quoted at from $3.30 to Southern 3 
$3.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Steadiness prevails in the china clay market. 

Supplies are moving into consumption at a normal rate. Im- 
ported china clay is still selling at from $15 to $25 a ton, in bulk, 
ship side. Domestic paper making clay is quoted at from. $8 to $9 
a ton, at mine, and pulverized at from $10 to $12 a ton. 

CHLORINE.—The undertone of the chlorine market is strong. j oem os Rhy yy 
Contract withdrawals are going forward at a steady pace. Prices Gjassine— ? , No. 2 White Linens. 
remain unchanged. Chlorine is quoted at 314 cents a pound, in Sinchet, tee SF ge > wee Linede’ 
tanks, or multi-unit cars, at works, on contract orders. The spot Bleached, basis Old — Light 
quotation ranges from 3% cents to 4 cents a pound. te Med. Light Prints.. 

ROSIN.—Demand for rosin is persistent and prices are ‘much ee Spe Cotees.- 
firmer.- At the naval stores, the grades of gum rosin used in the ‘ i F German Blue Cottons 

, . : 45.0 3 Checks and Blues... 
paper mills are now selling at from $9.95 to $10.10 per 280 pounds, art Lindsey Garments . 
ex dock, in barrels. Wood rosin is quoted at from $7.25 to $8.05 r perk Saseoies : 
per 280 pounds, at southern shipping points. f New Shopperies .... 

SALT CAKE.—Conditions in the salt cake market are prac- 
tically unchanged. Offerings are about sufficient to take care of ened 
current requirements. Prices remain unaltered. Salt cake is (SaSem) Gunny No, 1 

: No. 1 Imported— Foreign. 
quoted -at from $15 to $17 a ton, in bulk, at works. Chrome salt Moist ....-.cccee30.00 @231.25 Domestic ; 
cake is offered at from $14 to $15 a ton, in bulk, at works. D @34.00 Wool io Mae. 
SODA ASH.—Manufacturers of soda ash report that supplies No. 1 Domestic ....26. @29.00 Bright Bagging .... 1 
: : . bey _ Screenings 15. @20.00 Small Mixed Rope... 
of this product are being readily absorbed. While competition for Manila Rope— 
new business is rather keen, prices are generally holding to sched- hemical Pulp ‘ hea 3.25 
ule. Contract quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at works, are (Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) New Burlap Cut 2.75 
“ 2 ae Sulphite (Imported)— Hessian Jute Threads— 
as follows: in bags, $1.32%4, and in barrels, $1.55, Bleached 3.65 Foreign. 3.50 

STARCH.—The tone of the starch market is strong and recent sneer 3.25 
advances are being maintained, quotations now being at the highest Old Waste Papers 
level for the year. Contract shipments are moving in good volume. 

Special paper making starch is selling at $4.22 per 100 pounds, in 
bags, and at $4.39 per 100 pounds, in barrels. No. 1 Kraft 
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Miscellaneous 
White, No, 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous .... 2 
St. Soiled, White. . 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings .... 
Roofing Rags— 
Cloth Strippings .. 
me, 2 sc ao 
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New Dark Cuttings. 
New Mixed Cuttings. 
Ord. Light Prints.. 
New Light Silesias.. 
Light annelettes... 7.50 
Unbleached Cottons. .10.00 
New White Cuttings. 10.50 
New Light Oxfords.. 7.00 
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67.50 
85 test Jute Liner.57.50 
M Pulp (Prices to Mill f. o. b, N. 


I 


88 888 8889888 
esr BARA ~ 
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use 
oo 


(F. o. b. New York) 
No. 2 Kraft 


Shavings— 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Business in the sulphate of  suiphate— 


® 88938 ® 8 88 
we 


Hard, White, No. 1 3.25 
Bleached 


Hard, White, No. 2 2.75 
. . . . . a 3.75 
alumina market is fairly satisfactory. Contract withdrawals con CF. 6. b. Pulp Mill) Stitchines 


Soft, White, No. 1. 2.60 
3.25 
tinue to move in a normal manner. Commercial grades of sulphate Sulphite (Domestic)— Overissue Mag... 
of alumina are quoted at from $1.40 to $1.55 per 100 pounds, in Easy Bleaching Su. cok Book 
bags, at works. The iron free is offered at from $1.90 to $2.05. Phite F 2 Solid Book Ledger.. 
a eg 9 News Sulphite .... Ledger Stock 1 
SULPHUR.—The sulphur market is in a strong position. While Mitscherlich _ 3.0 Manilas— 
most of the business. transacted was along routine lines, shipments at (Domestic) ... oo .. L Sates. 
against contract were well up to average for the season. Sulphur New Cattings ae: 
is quoted at from $18 to $19 a ton, in bulk, at mine, on contract — oe dees : 


orders. The spot quotation is $20 per ton. D i ; 
: ‘ . omestic Ra B Ww: es 
TALC.—Trading in the talc market was moderately active a Old “Kraft "Weckine 
during the past week. Prices are holding to the level which has New Rage Compressed bales.. 


prevailed for some considerable time. Domestic talc is still an Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 
@ 12.25 


®@2 @9999 98 


' quoted at from $16 to $18 a ton, in bulk, at eastern mines. Im- New White, No. 1,11. 


75 
; ported talc is selling at from $18 to $20 a ton, in bags, ship side. Ald tie, whe +25 $ 538 Common Paper ... 
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CO CLAY 


The Wttanttt VEE, yy MY 
OF ABSOLUTE UNIFORMITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER | [i soerien state tr american Trade ~ 
COMPANY =|] "iT ean 


For Coating and Filling 


Now used in many of largest paper mills 


Daily Capacity KLONDYKE BRAND . 


525 TONS afi Filler Clay 


43 years’ experience in 
American washed clays 


P , ‘t are back of these 
Newsprint OSES products. 


Catalog and Directory Papers oem Ask for Samples 


Fibre Wrapping Papers ‘The EDGAR BROS.CO. 


50 Church Street N eo 
Packers Oiled Manila . ew York 


Specialties 


Dietz Toilet Paper Machines 


For making Toilet and Paper Towel Rolls 
(With or without perforations) 
General Sales Office Self Adjusting — Easy to Operate - 


Also 


15 Broad St., New York AUTOMATIC TUBE MACHINES 


Manufacturers of Sanitary Crepe Towel Machines, Slitting and Re- 
winding Machines, Dro: x Roll Slitting a ae Mount Bevel- 
ing Machines, Rotary = see Machines, 


Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


126-128 W. Fontaine Street 
Cor. Waterloo St., (between Front & Second St.) 
and below Diamond St. 


Phila., Penna., U. S. A. 


LOBDELL 


Chilled Iron Calender and Press Rolls 
Automatic Roll Grinding Machines 
Improved Micrometer Roll Calipers 


LOBDELL CAR WHEEL COMPANY 
Established 1836 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
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Finished Jute— 
ark 18 8 basis . 
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Jute Wrapping, 3-6 Ply— 
No. 1 21 
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4-ply and larger .. .18 
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Fine Tube Yarn— 
.23 
24 
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Territory) 
Plain Chip .....- x74 


@41.00 
Solid News o = 


Manila Lined Chip.55.00 
Container Lined— 
(Delivered Central 


wit” o. b. Chicago) 
Shavin 


No. 1 "Herd White. 2.80 
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Binder Boards— 
No. 1, per ton....80.00 
No. 2; per ton....75.00 
Carload lots ......65.00 
Tarred Felts— 
Regular 
Slaters (per roll) . 
Best Tarred, 1-ply 


uss 


a 
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aper.. .65 
" Domestic Rags (New) 


A to Mill, f. o. b. Phila.) 
rt 
New Wik, No. 1 %e 
New White, No. 2 .07 
ht Silesias .07 
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New Light Seconds 
Khaki Cuttings ... 
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.08 
New Black Mixed. .05 


Baggin 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Gunny, No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Manila Rope 
Sisal R 
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New Burlap Cuttings - 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.25 
. 2 Hard White 3.00 
. 1 Soft White... 2. 
2 sat White. . 


SSSSaeR 


edger 
Writing Paper . ‘ 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. 
No. 2 Books, light. . 
No. 1 New Manila .. 
No. 1 Old Manila .. 
Print eS 
Container Manila... . 


mine OOm 
ecoosscsae 


NN we NH ee Heh we 
b | el Pore ses 


inio 
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Straw Baxe Chi 
Binders Board, 
Overissue News .... 
Old Newspaper 


Domestic Rags (Qld) 
Wee, No. 1— 
Repack scccecce 450 


ae ay ccccn Oe 
White, No. 
onine* etteall 


Miscellaneous even 


9BQQDHS9IGH9N999HG995QS9 


5.25 


4.00. 


Miscellan -80 

Black Stockings .. 3.75 
Roofing Stock— 

BO, 8 cednsoscees SS 


Book, 4 ° 
Book, Coated 
Coated Litho . 
Label 


j 


No 


Common Bogus 
Delivered o ya. 
Straw Board, rolls .009 
Straw Board in Sheets, 
basis 35s to 70s...54.50 
Filled News Board .. 


Single White, 
coated boar 


Wood Pulp Board. ..80 
Binder ani 


(F. o, b. Boston) 


vin; 
No. f Hard White. 3.25 
. 2 Hard White. 2.60 
Yo. 1 Soft White. 2.45 
. 1 Mi 
No. 2 Mixed : 
Ledger Stock. . 2°33 
No. 1 Books, Heavy. — 
No. 1 Books, Light. — 
— Env. Cuttings 2.00 
1 Old Manila... 1.20 
White Blank News.. = 
Old Kraft 2.0 
Print Manila 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Overissue News .... 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
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Reet, tome 
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-80 


Old Newspapers .... 
Box Board, Chip ... 
Bagging 
(Price f. 0. b. Bos 

Gunny No, 1— 

Foreign 

Domestic 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign 
Domestic 
Mixed Strings 
Scrap Burlaps ‘ 
Wool Tares, heavy... — 
New Burlap Cutting — 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(Price f. 0. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
09 @ 
.07 


pes PP tr 
SuMASCuUN we 
Sssesa ce 


New White No. 1. 
Silesias, No. 1 
New Unbleached . 
Fanc 
Washable 0 
Comppne-—Aucording to grades 
Blue Overalls .... .0 
New Black. soft .... 
Khaki Cuttings 
Corduroy 
New Canvas 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


(Price f. 0. b. Boston) 
Canvas .04 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


» 5.25 


Foreign Rags 


o. Boston) 
Dark Suies 1 
New No. 1 Shirt Cut- 

tings 

Dutch Blues 
Lace Curtains 4.50 
New Checks & Blues 4.50 
Old Fustians 1.90 
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Rolls (carloads) 
Sheets (carloads).. 
Sheets (2 tons or 


Wrapping— 
Rag Brown . 
White be 


Q@86859 


(F. o. b. Mill) 


Ground Wood 
Supaite easy bleach- oe. 


Sul iphite news ate. 62.00 
Sulphite, bleached oh 00 
Sulphate 5.00 $ 


Old Waste yi 


(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 


Shavings— 
White Env. Cut... 3.00 @ 
S White Book « 
Shavin 2.85 
White Blk, News.. 


Book and arn. 
Flat Magazine 
Stock (aia) 1.40 


Manilas— 
New Manila Cut... 1. 
Printed Manilas .. 1. 
Kraft 2. 


News and Scrap— 
Strictly Overissue.. .80 
Strictly Folded ... . 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .65 


Domestic Rags 


(Price to mills, t. o. b. Toronto) 
No. 1 White Shirt 

Cutti ‘ . AK2e— 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings. .OSKQ. — 
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JOHN W. BOLTON & SONS, INC. 
EAGLE KNIFE & BAR WORKS 


Lawrence, Mass. 


ecoc!i so 


a 


The only firm making KNIVES for every machine from wood 
pile to finishing room. 


It’s the KNIVES that do the work! 
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a neil POTDEVIN 


PAPER WAXING MACHINERY 


Three Widths—52” - 64” - 80” 
Don’t feel uneasy about the LIGHT OR HEAVY COATING 
quality of the production turned WET OR DRY WAX 


out in your absence, insofar as 
dyestuffs are concerned. Put ONE OR BOTH SIDES 
Heller & Merz Colors on the job. 
They have been delivering the 
goods for nearly sixty years. 


When vacationing... . 


Heller & Merz is constantly 
studying the needs of the con- 
suming industries—and conse- 
quently, supplying constructive 
service. 


The HEILER & MERZ COMPANY 


505 Hudeon &t.New York 


Boston Chieage Philadelphia 
287 Atlantic Ave. 146 W. Kinzie St. 114 Marker Ss. 


— POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


1223 38th Street, Dept. 4, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Phones: Windsor 1700, 1701, 1702 


HIGHEST SPEED 
Paper Bag Machinery 


Get My Quotations Before Placing Your Orders 
Special Machinery Designed and Built 


A. L. PARRISH, 
1702 Robinson St., South Bend, Ind. 


Factory—NEWARK, N. J. 
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© Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Ss, 1930.....ccecccscceeccces a ese 
Paper Mill Stocks and Bonds Tomahawt Kea pf Beenrirnedcatst me. te 
oma! Pp 8, rabeessebeesavsete chee dee 
Quoted by. ——_ Rome Co, | ae. ios Soe om ao oe yy py » Serien itt... ; oe cccecceceececs 4 102 


ID KED United Wall Paper Factories 6s, i ln ane 96 99 
_ —— : re -" Warren (S. D.) Company 62, Pes isasentennescevesces 103 105 
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Abitibi Power & Paper 6s, 1940......... 4% 102 Waterway Paper Product “i eee panunes wwe sees 100% 101 
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Better Rolls— 
Greater Production— 


Trouble-Free Service— 


A thoroughly efficient machine capable of slit- 
ting wide materials irto a number of narrower 
widths or many narrow strips, is a valuable addi- 
tion to modern factory equipment where rolls of 
paper or board of any kind are required in the 
manufacture of the articles there produced, or 
where material in roll form is produced for sale 
to others who utilize it. 


May we tell you how CAMACHINES have 
kept pace with the needs of the paper industry, 
and how the right slitter and roll winder will 
save you money by speeding up production and 
cutting down waste? Just drop us a line. 


CAMERON 
MACHINE COMPANY 


61 POPLAR STREET BROOKLYN,NEW YORK” 
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Paper Production Increases in May 


To Acquire Kimberly-Clark and Spruce Falls .... 


Nekoosa Kraft Plant to be Enlarged 
State Owned Paper Mill Proposed 


I. P. Developments in Hudson River Valley .... 


Fairfield Paper Co. Expands 

Demand for Paper Light in Philadelphia 
Fire Destroys Plant of American Mfg. Co. 
New Financing For Hammermill Paper Co. 
Ontario Fine Paper Mills Increase Output 
Superior Mills in Liquidatien 

Vancouver Kraft Co. Organized 


Zellerbachs May Enlarge Port Townsend Plant .. 


Brown & Bailey Co. Complete Factory 
Howard Smith Stock 

Paper Mills in the Soviet Union 

To Build Railroad Near Sylvia Lake 
Raubsville Mills in Bankruptcy 
Paperboard Industries Association to Meet 
Bedford Pulp Co. to Erect Dam 


bea Construction News 
4 Chris Jensen Leaves Fort Edward 


News of the Boston Trade 

New York Trade Jottings 

Power Plant Section 

Eddy Paper Co. to be Dissolved 
Editorial 

German Mills Increase Production 
Insulating Board Factory / 
Technical Section 


Extraction Turbine Installation at Tyrone .. 


Brittains, Ltd. Joins TAPPI 
Schur’s Freeness Indicator 
Cost Section 
Heads Paper Makers Chemical Corp. 
Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 
Paper Mill Stocks and Bonds 
New York Market Review 
Miscellaneous Markets 
Market Quotations 
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dent Secretary 
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Announcing 


THE NEW DOWD 
STAGGERED 
BEATER 

BAR 


PATENTED 
BY DOWD 


This new patented staggered bar for beater engine rolls will 
give you bigger production, better stock, and will save time. 

All kinds of stock circulate about one-third faster when this 
new bar is used on the rolls. 

Suction and breaking up of the stock is increased greatly and 
the time saved will average from 50 to 60 per cent. 

Filled with this bar, a beater roll has nearly three times the 
draft of ordinary rolls. The tendency is to tear or shread the 
stock and not carry it about the roll. 


Ordinarily from twenty to forty minutes time is required to 
fill a beater engine where stock is sulphite sheets, laps, mixed 
papers, or broke. With this new Dowd filling, the beater can be 
completely filled in practically one-half the time without using 
paddles. 

The edge of the bar is from 3%" up to 34” wide and thus gives a 
good brushing surface to draw out the stock. 

Installation is as easily accomplished as that of the old style 


bar. 
You will want full details of the new stag- 
gered beater bar. We will be glad to sup- 
ply this information promptly and without 
obligation on your part. Write us today. 


R. J. DOWD KNIFE WORKS 


Makers of Better Cutting Knives Since 1847 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


